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ait. — 


POETRY. other. It was there asserted that the nase was 
_ ™ | the facial feature most likely to be transmitted 
Winter. | | from father to son. As I before have mention- 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


«¢] deem thee not unlovely—though *hou com 
With astern visage. To the tuneless bua 


ed, my nose was peculiarly aquiline; and after 1 
' had read this book, it was surprising with what 
eagerness I examined the faces of those whom 
,| met; and if saw a nose upon any man’s face, 
Methinks thus hast a kindlier ministry— atall resembling my own, 
hy lengthened eye is ful) of fireside joys, wonder and surmise whether that person cou 
And deathless linking of warm heart to heart; be my father. The constant dwelling upon the 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard, subject at last created a species of monomania, 
Earth, rob’ in white, a peacetul sabbath hoics, gnd a hundred times a day L would mutter to 
And keepeth silence at her Maker’s feet, myself, * Who is my father? indeed, the verv 
fhe ceaseth frem the th %y when they rung eal, saved, in tc 
Ge cuse of Wiitfington, to chime the question, anc 
Thus from his at last 1 talked so much on the subject to Fimo- 
The unbreathed carbon of bis festering thought, thy, who ichaies, and boagin 
And drinkin holy health. As the tossed bark friend, that I really believe, partial as he was to 
Doth seek the shelier of some quiet day, me, he wished my father at the devil. 
To trim its shattered cord» ge, and repair Our shop was well appointed with all thot 
lis riven sails—so should the toil worn mind ‘lare and glitter with which we decorate the 
Refit fortime’s rough voyage. Man, perchance, jouse of cal? of disease and death. Being situ- 
Soured by the world’s ted in such a thoroughfare, passengers would 
By the wild wanderings of his sumimer way, top to look in, and ragged-vested, and in other 
arments still more ragged, littl boys would 


Turns like a truant scholar toward his home, 
And yields his nature to sweet influ’ +e 
That purily and save. 
ruddy boy 
Comes with his shouting school-mates from their 
sport, 

On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 
Hangs pure, and cold, its silver cresset forth; 
And throwing off his skates, with botsterous glee, 
Hastes to his mother’s side, tier t der haod 
Doth shake the seow-ilukes (rom hiv slossy carls, 
And draw him nearer, and with gentle voice, { 
Asks of bis lessons—w'itle her hingereart 
Solicits silently the Sire of ileaven - ! 
To bless the lad. 

The timid infant karns 
Better to love its father—longer ="ts 
Upon his knee, and with a velvec ip 
Prints on his brow such a5 thete, 


ie *pottecary gentleman, your humbie servant, 
ho presided over so many labelled-in-gold 
halanxes which decorated the sides of the shop. 
mong those who always stopped and gazed 
she passed by, which was generally three o: 
‘@ur times a day, was a well-dressed female, 
jut forty years of age, straight as an arrow, 
ti an elasticity of step, and a decision in ier 


i and thin, was extremely feminine and grace- 

Sometimes she wouid fix her eyes upon 
+ and there was a wildness in her lovks, 
‘ae, 
uet ber gaze, the paper which contained the 
wder remained unfolded, and the arm whici 
$ pouring out the liquid suspended. She Wis 
en remarked by Timothy, as welijas me; anc. 

furtaer remarked, that her stepywis ne 


.. 
With dove-eyed meekness and b!a 
And thou shalt find even winter’s roe gett blast 
The minstrel-tracher of the well sot, 
And when the last drop of iis eup is dee Od, 
Arising with a song, of pr g0 Up 
To the eternal banquet. | 


TALUS, 


ians, towards the evening, her gait was Mors 
ther vigorous, but unequal, at the same tim 


= p for the last time in each day, about 5 ofeloek 
he xfterncon, One evering, after we ha 
ched her past, as we supposed, to return 
e tulthe ensuing morning, for this peopir 
CONTINU =D. ion her part, had becorre an 
dered to follow ep with ‘Pumethy who designated her as the ‘mad woman,’ 
my little professional attempts to procure pocket | thur great surprise, and to the alarm of ‘Vim- 
money; but independent of these pillagmgs by | q, who sprung over the counter, and took a 
the aid of pills, and making drafts upon our| phon by my side, she walked into the shop. 
master’s legitimate profits, by the assistance of | ifeye appeared wild, as usual, but f could not 
draughts from his shop, accident shortly enabled a out that it was insanity; [rather ascribed 
me to raise the ways apd means in a more rapid i ‘eligious fanaticism. I recovered my seif- 
manner. But of this directly. In the meantime } p§ssion, and desired Timothy to hagd the lady 
I was fast gaining knowledge; every evening Ija ir, begging to Know in what way I could 
read surgical and medical books, put into my | bdeful. Timothy walked round by the end 
hands by Mf. Cophagus, who explain when- | off counter, pushed a chair near to her, and 
ever I applied to him, and-I soon ovtained a ade a hasty retreat to his former position. 
very fair smattering of my profession. He also, Slfeclined the chair with a motion of her 
aught me to bleed, by making me, in the first 
instance, puncture very scientifically all the 
large veins of a cabbage leaf, until well satis- 
fied with the delicacy of my hand, and the pre- 
cision of my eye, he wound up my instructions 
by permitting me to breathe a vein in his own 
arm. 

‘Well,’ said Timothy, when he first saw me 
practising, ‘I have often heard it said, that 
there’s no getting blood out ofa turnip; but it 
seems there is more chance ina cabbage. I tell 
you what, Japhet, you may try your hand upon 
me as much as you please, for two-pence a go. 

I consented to this arrangement, and by dint 
of practising on Timothy over and over again, I 
became quite perfect. I should here observe, 
that my anxiety relative to my birth increased 
every day, and in one of the books lent me by 
Mr. Cophagus, there was a dissertation upon 


Japhet in Search a Fath «. 
The New Tale, by the Author of **Peter Simple 
and **Jucob Faithful? 


nt forward towards me, and said, in a 
low voice, which actually startled me 
epth of melody, ‘1 am very ill.’ 
stonishment increased every moment.— 
‘Wii know not, because the exceptions are 
cerfy as many asthe general rule, we always 
for estimate of the voice before we hear it, 
outward appearance of the speaker; 
andén I looked up in her face, which was now 
expj to the glare of the argand lamp, and 
witi¢d the cacaverous, pale, chalky expres- 
sionjt, and the crow feet near the eyes, and 
img on her forehead, I should sooner have 
to have heard a burst of heavenly 
y from a thunder cloud, than such 
mus&issued from her parted lips. 
heavens, madam!’ said I eagerly and 
resp@lly, ‘allow me to send for Mr. Copha- 


| gus. 


the human frame, sympathies, antipathies,and| 
also on those feature$ and peculiarities most 
likely to descend from one generation to an- 


and to stare at the variety of the colours, and; 


mner of walking which was almost masculine, | 
vough her form, notwithstanding that it was |. 


gertainky ga ve a. painful. ymoression, and | 


e was more steadtast. She usually passed Uy , 


PER ANNUM, 


no means,’ replied she. ‘I come to you. 
[an aware,’ continued she, in an under tone, 
‘that you dispense medicines, give advice, and 
reccive money yourself.’ 

I felt very much agitated, and the blush of 
detection mounted up to my forehead Timo- 
thy, who had heard what she said, showed his 
uvcasiness in a variety of grotesque ways. He 
dr:w up his legs alternately, as it he were danc- 
ing oa hot plates; he slapped his pockets, grin- 
nev, Cenched his fists, ground his teeth, and 
bit i's lips tillhe made the blood come. At 
up to me, ‘She has been peeping 
those eyes of her’s into this shop 
oe thing. all up with both of us, un- 
pices can buy her off.’ 

madam,’ said [, at last, ventured to 
| pre coe in some trivial cases, and, as you say, 
rece.ve noney when my master is not here; but 
iam ey rusted with the till.’ 

*} <row—I know—you need not fear me.— 
You foo modest. What would requestis, 
that }orewould prescribe for me, as I have no 
of your master’s talents.’ 

*, _o4 wish it, madam,’ said 1, bowing re- 
A. he 

sve camphor julep ready made up, 
have vou not!? 

madam,’ replied I. 

"Lon do me the favour to send the boy with 


vot: my house directly.” I handed down 
(the 5 tie, she paid for it, and putting it into 
Vimo hand, desired him to take it to the 
direct a which she gave him. ‘Timothy put 


onlits Sat, cocked his eyes at me, and leit us 

mone, 

| ‘%s tis your name? said she, in the same 

| elec voice, 

| a-Le Newland, madein,’ repljed 

st—itisa wood.a scvintura) name,’ said 

that fiuds of mammon.? 

» ‘i> s mystery is unravelled,’ thought I, and 
[was ryht inmy conjectures. ‘She is some 

‘tanctic.! methgdist;’ but I looked at her again, 

“a ¢- dress disclaimed the idea, for in it there 


ual throughout the day. In herlattee peregrigy ng taste displayed. 


pause. 
‘The question was simple enough, but it stir- 
Fred we host of annoying recollections; but not 
wis im to make a confidant ot her, | gently re- 
pied, used io do in the Foundling Hospital 
one Morning—* My godfathers and 


gave you this name?’ said she, after a 


vty dear s'r, fam verv seid cho, aftera | 


pause, “will you feel my pulsé”’ 

i twached a wrist, and looked at a hand that 
was worthy of being admired. What a pity, 
thought I, that she should be old, ugly, and 
half crazy!’ 

‘do you not think that this pulse of mine ex- 
hibits considerable nervous excitement? 1 reck- 
oned it this morning, it was a hundred and 
twenty.’ 

‘it certainly beats quick,’ replied I, ‘but, 
perhaps, the camphor julep may prove benefi- 
cial.” 

‘I thank you for your advice, Mr. Newland,’ 
said she,slaying down @ guinea, ‘ and if | am not 
better, L will call again, or send for you. Good 
night.” 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in no 
small astonishment. What could she mean? I 
was lost in reverie, when Timothy returned.— 
The ginuea remained on the counter. 

‘I met her going home,’ said he. ‘Bless me 
—a guinea—why, Japhet!’ Irecounted all that 
had passed. ‘Well, then, it has turned out well 
for us instead of ill, as | expected.’ 

The us reminded me that we shared profits 
on these occasions, and I offered Timothy his 
half; but Tim, with all his espieglerie was not 
selfish, and he stoutly-refused to take his share. 
He dubbed me an M. D., and said I had beat 
Mr. Cophagus already, for he had never taken 
a physician’s fee. 

‘I cannot understand it, Timothy,’ said I, af- 
ter a few minutes’ thought. 

‘I can,’ replied Timothy. ‘She has looked 
in at the window until she has fallen in love with 


your handsome face; that’s it, depend upon it.’ 
As I could find no other cause, and Tim’s opin- 
ion was backed by my own vanity, | imagined 
that such must be the case. ‘Yes, ’tis so,’ con- 
tinued Timothy, ‘as the saying is, ‘there’s money 
bid for you.’ 

‘I wish that it had not been by so ill-favoured 
a person, at all events, Tim,’ replied I; ‘I can- 
not return her affection, 

‘Never mind that, so long as you don’t return 
the money.’ 

The next evening she made her appearance, 
bought a beicre a bottle of camphor julep— 
sent Timothy home with it, and asking my ad- 
vice, paid me another guinea. 

‘Keally, madam,’ said I, putting it back to- 
wards her, ‘lam not entitled to it.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ replied she. ‘I know you 
have no friends, and 1 also know that you de- 
serve them. You must purchase books, you 
must study, or you never will be a great man.’ 
‘She then sat down, enteréd into conversation, 
and I was struck with the fire and vigour of the 
remarks, which were uttered in such a melodi- 
ous tone, 

Her visits, during a month, were constant, and 
every time did she press upon mea fee. Al- 
though not in love with her person, I certainly 
felt very grateful, and moreover was charmed 
with the superiority of her mind. We were 
now on the most friendly and confiding terms. 
One evening, she said to me, ‘Japhet, we have 
now been friends some time. Can I trust you” 

‘With your life, if it were necessary,’ re- 
plied 1. 

‘i believe it,’ said she. ‘Then can you leave 
the shop and come to me to-morrow evening” 

‘Yes, if you will send your maid for me, say- 
ing that you are not weli.’ 


T “t Farewell, then, till 


Ine MEKe wening 1 Tirothy in Chita, 7 


and repaired to her house; it was very respec- 
tabie in outward appearance, as well as its fur- 
niture. i Was not, however, shown up into the 
nrst floor, but inta-the room below. 

**stiss Judd will come directly, sir,” said a 
tall, meagre, puritanical looking maid, shutting 
the door upon me. Ina few minutes, duri 
which my pulse beat quick—for I could not but 
expect some disclosure, whether it was to be 
one of love or murder I hardly know which— 
Miss Aramatiiea Judd, for such was her chris- 
tian name, made her appearance, and sitting 
down oa the sova, requested me to take a seat 
Sy her. 

“Mr. Newland,” said sind, wisi? io, and 


think ! can, trust you with a secret most impor- 


tantto me. Why Ll am obliged todo it, you 
will pertectly comprehend when you have heard 
my story. Tell me, are you attached to 
me?” 

This‘was a home Gestion toa forward lad of 
sixteen. I took her by the hand, and when I 
looked down on it, I felt as if I was. I looked 
up into her face, and felt that I was not. And 
as [ now was close to her, I perceived that she 
must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, 
as it smelt strongly—this gave me the supposi- 
tion that the breath which drew such melodi- 
ous tones, was not equally sweet, and 1 felta 
certain increased degree of disgust. 


“Tam very grateful, Miss Judd,” replied I, 
“J hope I shall prove that I am attached when 
you confide in me.” 

“Swear then, by all that’s sacred, you will 
not reveal what 1 do confide.” 

‘By all that’s sacred I will not,” replied I, 
kissing her hand with more fervour than I ex- 
pected from myself, 


“Do me thenthe favour to excuse me one 
minute.” She left the room, and in avery short 
time, there returned, in the same dress, in eve- 
ry other point the same person, but with a young 
and lively face of not more, apparently, than 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old. I started 
asif seenan apparition. ‘‘Yes,” said she, 
smiling, “you now see Aramathea Judd with- 
out disguise; and you are the first who has seen 


that for more than two years. Before I 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


proceed further, again I say, may I trust you— 
swear!” 

“I do swear,’’ replied, I, and took her hand 
for the book, which this time I kissed with 
pleasure, over and over again. Like a young 
jackassas I was, I still retained her hand, throw- 
ing as much persuasion as. 1 possibly could in 
my eyes. In fact, | did enough to have soften- 
ed the hearts of three bonnet-makers. I began 
to feel most dreadfully in love, and thought of 
marriage, and making my fortune, and I don’t 
know what; but all this was put an end to by 
one simple short sentence, delivered in a 
very decided but soft voice, “Japhet, don’t be 
silly.” 

r was crushed, and all my hopes crushed 
me. I dropped her hand, and sat like a 

ool. 

‘And now hear me. Iam, as you must have 
already found out, an imposter; that is, 1 am 
what is called a religious adventuress—a new 
term, I grant, and perhaps only applicable to a 
very few. My aunt was considered by a cer- 
tain sect to be a great prophetéss, dnd had the 
gift of unknown tongues, which I hardly need 
tell you, is all nonsense; nevertheless,there were 
hundreds who believed in her, and do so now. 
Brought up with my aunt, I soon found out what 
fools and dupes may be made of mankind by 
taking advantage of their credulity. She had 
her religious inspirations, her trances, and her 
convulsions, and Ll was always behind the scenes: 
she confided in me, and I may say that I was her 
only confidant. You cannot, therefore, won- 
der at my practising that deceit to which I have 
been brought up from almost my infancy. In 
person lam the exact counterpart of what my 
aunt was at my age, equally so in figure is. now 
disguised to resemble that of a woman of her 
age.’ Llooked when she said this, and pe.- 
ceived that by carrying the bones of her stays 
up very high, she had contrived to give an ap. 
pearance of flatness to a breast, which seemed 
to swe!l with indignation at such treatment.— 
‘I often had dressed myselfin my aunt’s clothes, 
put on her cap and front, and then the resem- 
blance was very striking. My aunt fell sick and 
died, but she promised the disciples that she 
would re-appear to them, and they believed her. 
I did not. She was buried, and by many her 
return was anxiously €=r<cted.. It occurred to 
me about a week affferwards “ght con. 
jtrive to deceive the™M. I dressed in aunt’s 
clothes, | painted and disguised my face as you 
have seen, and the deception was complete, 
evento myself, as I surveyed myself in the glass. 
I boldly set off in the evening to the tabernacle, 
which I knew they still frequented—came into 
the midst of them, speaking in the unknown 
tongue, and they fell down and worshipped me 
‘as a prophetess risen from the dead; deceived, 
indeed, by my appearance, but still more de- 
ceived by their own credulity. For two years 
I have been omnipotent with them; but there 
is one difficulty which shakes the faith of the 
new converts, and new converts I must have, 

aphet, as the old ones die, or should not be 
able to fee my phfsician. It isthis, by habit I 
¢an almost throw myself into a stupor or a con- 
vulsion, but to do that effectually, to be able to 
carry on the deception for so long a time, and 
toundergo the severe fatigue attending such 
violent exertion, it is necessary that I have re- 
course to stimulants—d@you understand ? 

‘1 do,’ replied I. ‘I have more than once 
thought you under the influence of them to- 
wards the evening. I’mafraid that you take 
more than is good for your health.’ 

‘No more than I require for what Ihave to un- 
dergo to keep up the faith of my disciples; but 
there are many who waver, some whv doubt, 
and I find that my movements are watched. I 
cannot trust the woman in this house. [I think 
she isaspy set upon me, but I cannot remove 
her, as this house, and all which it contains, are 
not mine but belong to the disciples in general. 
There is another woman, not far off, who is my 
rival; she calls me an imposter, and says that 
her’s is the true unknown tongue, and mine is 
not. This will be rather difficult for her to 
prove,” continued she, with a mocking smile, 
fas neither are or can be understood. Beset as 
lam, I require your assi-tance, for you must be 
aware that it is rather discreditable to a prophet- 
ess, who has risen from the dead, to be seen 
all day at the gin-shop, yet without stimulants 
now | could not exist.’ 

‘And how can Lassist you” 

‘ By sending me as medicine, that which I 
dare no longer procure in any other way, and 
keeping the secret which I have imparted.’ 

‘} will do both with pleasure, but yet,’ said 


I, ‘is it not a pity, a thousand pities, that one; me she intended, re-enamelled and painted her 
so young—and if you will allow me to a@@, so }face, but knowing what beauty was concealed 
lovely, should give herself up to ardent spirits? | underneath I no longer felt any disgust. 
Why,’ continued I, taking hersmall white hand,| Timothy was very much pleased at his share 
‘why should you carry on the deception; why of this arrangement, as he seldom brought her 
sacrifice your health, and I may say your hap- the medicine without pocketing half-a-crown. 
piness ? What more I might have said I For two months all went on well, but ‘Timothy 
know not, probably it might have been an offer had such curiosity to attend one of these meet- 
of marriage; but she cut me short. ifigs, that he himself asked Miss Judd’s permis- 
‘Why does every body sacrifice their: health, | sion—It was granted; he went there with me, 
their happiness, their ali, but for ambition and | wittnessed the scene of folly, duplicity, and 
the love of power? Itis true, as long 4s this without my having any idea of what he inten- 
little beauty lasts, I might be courted as a wo- ded, he formed a project in his own head by 


man, but never shouldbe worshipped as—I | which to expose it; his love of fun overcoming 


may say—-a god. No, no—there is something | all motives arising from interest and prudence. 
too delightful in that adoration, something too; We had some difficulty to obtain permisson 
pleasant in witnessing a crowd of fools stare,and for both of us to go out, but Mr. Cophagus con- 


and three times my age, falling down and kiss- | sented, as we had not had a holiday for the whole 
ing the hem of my garment. 


not debase myself, sink so low in my Q%4 ¢s*};| into execution. 


so wedded to stimulants, even if wereno long- guineas which I received, in return for my sup- 
| plying Miss Judd with the means of deceiving 


er a prophetess, it never could.’ bs 
‘But is not intoxication one ofthe most de- 
basing of all habits?’ 
‘I grant you, in itself, but with me and in my 
situation it 1s different. f fall to rise again, and 


her «disciples, 


um—why—no, no.” 


late—I cannot stimulate without stimulants, | we had never been to a theatre in our lives. 
therefore itis but a means to a great and glo- 
rions ambition.’ 

I had more conversation with her before I 
left, but nothing appeared to move her resolu- 
tion, and I left her lamenting, in the first plhce, —very funny, and so on. 
that she had abjured love, because, notwith- | went. 
standing the orris root which she keptin her; Timothy had not carried his basket of medi. 
mouth to take away the smell of the spirits, I! cine on that day, as I thought, and he put it o1 


what’s the play?” 
“Mock Doctor, sir, and another.” 


ty of person, combined with so much vigor of | still he carried his basket. The disciples wer 
mind; andin the second, that one so young | all collected when we arrived, and on our en 
should carry on a system of deceit and self-de- | tering the drawing-room, on the first floor, w 
struction. WhenI rose to go away she put | found Miss Judd in her low pulpit, not a littl 
five guineasin my hand, to enable me to pur- | the worse for liquor, but nevertheless, all th 
chase what she required. ‘Add to this ene! better able to act her part. 1 took my plac 
small favour,’ said I, *‘ Aramathea—alloW mea _|as I generally did when I went there, behind tl 
kiss.” | Pulpit, wheret perceived that a store of via 
kiss,” replicd ene, with storhy Ja- [tlt of my medicine were deposited, Th case” 
phet, look upon me, for it is the last thme you ; should require them, a circumstance which ar 
will behold my youth; look upon me asa sepul-j not escape the mischief-loving Timothy. Mi 
chre, fair without, but unsavory: and rottenness | Judd had just commenced her shrieks —*UIhi 
within. Let me do a greater kindness, let me|ma! Ullima! protocol parbili chron ton—Ulfi 
awaken your dormant energies, and »lant¢that | ma! Ullima!—there is a little light.” ‘T'wo ol 
ambition in your soul, which may lea ‘0 a. 40ols, with spectacles, were taking down th 
that is great and good—a better path ari more | words which escaped from her lips on larg 
worthy of a man than the one which 1 have) books, already filled with her former inspir; 
partly chosen, and partly destiny has decided }tions, of which they supposed that one day the 
for me. Look upon me asa friend; although, | Were to receive the key. Another dose fro 
perhaps, you truly say, no friend unto myself. | one of my bottles, which stood beside on t! 
Farewell~-remember that to-morrow tou will) pulpit, and she again commenced her viole 
send the medicine which I require.” | gestures and strange jargon—crying out, 
I left her, and returned home; it more light—Ullima! Ullima! Ye 
I went to bed, and having disclosed as much to ‘there sure is light—is light;” und then ove 
Timothy as I could safely venture to do, I fell; come with her violence and frantic gesticul}- 
fast asleep, but her figure and her voice hadnted | tions, she fell down, as they supposed, in 
me in my dreams. At one time she appeared | trance, in which she asserted she was permitte 
before mein her painted enamelled face, and | to view the mansions ofthe blessed. I receiydl 
then the mask fell off, and I fell at her feet to! her into my arms, and laid her on the floor @f} 
worship her extreme beauty; then her beauty | the room, and now halfa dozen old womeg, 
would vanish, and she would’appear an image who considered that they had also been favouf- 
of loathsomeness and deformity, and I felt suffo- | ed with the tongues, commenced a simultang- 
cated with the atmosphere impregnated with | ous howl, enough to frighten away the evil sgi- 
the smell of liquor. I would wake and com- rit, At last they threw themselves down 6n 
pose myself again, glad to be rid of the horrid | the floor in apparent convulsions. 
dream, but again would she appear; with ahy-| Timothy ran to them, and pouring down thi 
dra’s tail, like Sin in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
wind herself round me, her beautiful face grad- 
-ually changing into that of a skeleton. { cried | rageous, while the other disciples seated pn 
out with terror, and awoke to sleep no more, | each side of the room in two long forms, cried 
and effectually cured by my dream of the pen- | out, “A visitation, a visitation! Hosannah}to 
chant which I felt towards Miss Aramathea | on high—Hosannah to the Prophetess!” This 
Judd. blasphemy continued about half an hour, wilen 
The next day I sent Timothy to purchase} Aramathea rose, as if recovered from her trance, 
some highly rectified white brandy, which 1| but the liquor had had its effect; her to fn 


wt. 


coloured with a blue tincture, and added to it| trembling and she required my support to gain 
a small proportion of the essence of cinnamon, } the pulpit. She had just obtained her position, 
to disguise the smell: a dozen large vials, carer! and, holding on by both hands, was about to 
fully tied up and sealed, were despatched to | address the meeting, when Timothy, who had 
her abode. She now seldom called unless it| purchased about two score of sparrows, andhad 
was early in the morning; I made repeated vis- | them concealed in his basket, opened the lid 
its to her house to receive money, but no lon-| and let them all fly; they immediately flew to 
ger to make love. One day I requested per-| the lights, which they extinguished, and all 
mission to be present at their meeting, and to| was in darkness. To the howling of the drank- 
this she gave immediate consent; indeed we} en old women was now added the cri€s of 
were On the most intimate terms, and when she | alarm. Timothy jumped on the table, and with 
perceived that I no longer attempted to play |a piece of phosphorus, which he had in a small 
the fool, I was permitted to remain for hours | vial of water all ready, marked out on his own 


This is, indeed, period we had been in his service. He staid 
adoration! the delight arising from it is so great at home, and we went to drink tea with Miss 
that all other passionsare crushed by it—it ab- Judd, by appointment, as we asserted. But | may. 
sorbs all other feelings, and has closed my heart Timothy was determined to go a second time 
even against love, Japhet. I could not, fwould to the meeting, that he might put his projects 
I again applied to Mr. Co- 
mation, as torallow so paltry a passion \0 have | phagus, little thinking that l was taking a step 
dominion over me: and, indeed, now ft Lam) which would put an end to all the presentation 


“Out again,” said Mr. Cophagus, “when—| 


I replied that we had free admissions presen- 
higher. L cannot be what Lam without I stimu- | ted tous for one of the minor theatres; and that 


“Theatre—music—all for nothing—good— 


“Mock Doctor—cut up profession—um—bad 
Go.”? And so we 


found myself very much taken with such beau- his arm; but the rogue had delivered it before, 


bone, until he appeared by degrees, to their 
astonished eyes, to form himself into a fiery 
skeleton. Then came shrieks of horror and dis- 
may; the uproar was astounding. “Beelzebub 
Alreddin!—Ullima! Ullima!—Avaunt Ashter- 
oth!—Avaunt Ullima! my Ullima!—Prophetess 
where are you?” Up they all rose at last, for 
fear had hitherto held them to their seats—up 
they all rose like two coveys of birds, to escape 
from the evil one, who they imagined, had en- 
tered into’ their tabernacle; Lut Timothy had 
walked behind the forms, and having procur- 
ed about two dozen small gimlets, had silently 
and unperceived, fixed every man and woman 
by their clothes tothe long forms on which 
bei had been seated, so that when they all got 
up forms adhered to and connected them 
tt together, and the fall of one or two brought 
down allthe rest, sprawling, kicking, and 
shrieking on the floor, in their horror and dis- 
it was a pandemoniums—and Timothy 
on the table flaming in phosphorus, looked like 
atan when he called the fallen angels from the 
ery gu}j, For myself, aware of what would 
tke place, I drew the now insensible form of 
ramathea away from the pulpit, and contriv- 
d to gain the door and carry her down stairs, 
‘imothy, after adding one or two yells to in- 
rease the clamour and dismay, sprang from 
he table and followed me. Just as we had 
losed the parlour door, the police burst in and 
scended the stairs, and we took that opportu- 
nity to escape, carrying the insensible Arama. 
thea between us. Notwithstanding some op- 
position, on the part of the crowd collected 
outside, we contrived to get clear of it, and at 
last gained the house of Mr. Cophagus. 


“Ha!” cried he, opening the door, “what’s 


and so op?” 

“Not very much hurt, sir, I believe,” replied 
I, “but very much frightened,” as we carried 
her into the back parlour, and laid her on the 
sofa, 


Mr. Cophagys proceeded to examine her; he 
felt her pulke—he opened her cyelids—he 
smelt her breath. “Ah!” said he, “can’t pre- 
scribe—bad woman—quite druank—gin—um— 
compound, and soon.” He then went to the 
door, caitd a'watchman, ordered Miss Judd to 
Teoh py ta, avhere she wag 
locke& up with all ner disciples, who had pre- 
ceded her. We dared not make any objections, 
The next day L was informed by report of the 
exposure which had taken place, and never 
nae? that heard any more of Miss Aramathea 
Judd. 


I blamed Timothy very much for his unguard 
ed behaviour, but he defended himself, by ob- 
serving that it was his duty to unmask hypocri- 
sy so nefarious, and that there could be no good 
derived from money bestowed, as had been on 
us, for such a pernicious confederacy. I could 
not deny the truth of his observations, and 
when I reflected, I blushed at the sums I had 


Preceived and squan&red away: we continued 


to live in the greatest harmony, and I found fa- 
your more and more’in the sight of Mr, Co- 
phagus. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ) 


AN IRISH WIFE. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 

It is impossible for those who have been 
brought yp amid the pleasant scenes and teem- 
ing luxuries of England, to comprehend the 
length afd breadth and depth of Irish suffering. 
They may read of it in books—they may scruti- 
nize itin pictures—but how completely do they 
fail to obtain even a remote idea of what it really 
is. The eye must see it—tle ear must hearit—to 
conceive of its extent, or to appriciate its influ- 
ence; and deeply dead to every feeling of hu- 
manity must the heart be that does not sympa- 
thize with it. 

‘ How happy,’ said a young Irishman to me, 
the other morning,—‘how very happy you must 
be—you have no beggars here!” 

I endeavoured to convince him that though 
there were but few whom he would call beggars, 
there was a great deal of poverty in the country. 
He laughed at the notion of considering people 
poor, who had a roof over their heads, and bread 
to eat, and that, too, without working for it: 
and bade me call to mind the thousands and tens 
of thousands without food, clothes, or dwellings, 
that are scattered over considerably more than 
half of my unfortunate counfry. He was right; 
and yet within the last two months I journeyed 
from Bannow to the country-town of Wexford 


with her in conversation. She had, as she told! clothes and person, rib after rib, bone after 


—a distance of more then sixteen miles—with.« 


all this?—young woman—run over—much hurt, * 
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Majestic sea. 
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out encountering a single beggar, or one who 
appeared to need alms. Our way lay through 
the highly-cultivated baronies of Forth and Bar- 
gy. lcannot give a favourable account of the 
state of the road—for it was jolting and ill-made 
as usual, winding tothe summit of the moun. 
tain of Forth, but commanding in the distance 
one of the most extensive—I may say cul/ivated 
—sea views] had ever the good fortune to be. 
hold,—while the fore ground was studded with 
gentlemen’s seats—white and cheerful cottage 
—and a number of castles and fortresses of the 
olden time—scowling upon the earth in all the 
variety of tower, turret, and bastion. I never 
saw a district so full of the relics of antiquity-— 
they were almost crowded in the landscape, yet 
they appeared as if actually placed where they 
were necessary tothe pictorial effect of the 
whole. I said the sea view was caltivated; the 
expression needs some explanation:—it had 
signs of life on its expanse —it was not an Im. 
mensity of water floatingin majesty until joined 
by the horrison: it was broken near the shore 
by the peninsula of Balltiygue—by the projec- 
tion of Cape Forlorn— by the Saltee “Islands—' 
and, far and away, by the Tower of Hook, frow-| 
ing on its pedestal upon the waves that wrestled 
in the bay, and clambered the rocks in gigantic 
merriment,—then there was the long line of 
smoke streaking the sky, and marking the stea- 
mer’s course—there went the wide-spread can- 
vass of the well-stored merchantman, proud of 
its cargo, and yielding but little homage to the 
waves or winds; the light skiff danced amidst 
the spray, wifile its pennon floated and gleam- 
ed in the distance, more like the tiny sail of the 
nautilus than aught that could carry half a do- 
zen living creatures, either for profit or plea- 


itary detachment. I write my description from 
memory; for during my visit every thing to me 
was couleur de rose—every thing except the 
beggars! 

“‘There’s enough of ’em here, any way,’ said 
Andrew, turning round, as he pointed to a mul- 
titude who were waiting for us at the door of 
the great inn. 

_ Good God! it was a pitiable sight—the host of 
dirty, starving creatures who thrust themselves 
around the cariiage-loor, so us completely to 
prevent its being opened. The servant came 
round to the other side, which was less closely 
blockaded, and, placing his face close to the 
glass whispered— 

‘If yez will be plesed to throw a few half- 
pence among them, it’ll scatter them, my lady, 
and then you can get out.‘ 

** A few half-pence!” To look upon the 
moving mass of starvation and misery, one would 
have imagined that the wealih of Creesus would 
| go but a short way to alleviate their distress-— 
One of the group—a tall, lithesome fellow, with 
rolling black eyes, and a pitable vacancy ot 


part where the lamp should have been, and 
swung himself back wards and forwards, singing 
out, “A penny for Johnny, a penny for Johnny 
—long lite to the king and O’Connel—O’Con- 
neland the king! <A penny for Johnny, and 
another for Jack—poor Jack! poor Johnny! poor 
Jack!” Don’t mind him, lady dear,” shout- 
ed a woman, the upper part of whose tarm was 
enveloped in a coarse blue cloth cloak, while, 
from over either shoulder, lolled forth the head 
and arms ofa squalid, half-starved child; * sure 
he’s a fool, and the fools never want—every 
one gives to the fool, to set off their own sense 


sure, upon the ocean. The signs of existence 
and traffic floated upon the wa\ers—you saw the 


traces of life, but you heard no sound; we were. 


completely above all human habitation—we 
looked down upon the peopled earth and the 
Sometimes an ambitious raven 
would whirl, cawing above our heads; ora peal 
of cheerful laughter from the hargest-field climb 
the rocks, and strike upon our ears as sweetly 
as a marriage-bell,’”’"—but else all was silent— 
profoundly still—the glowing sun above our 
heads—and this extensive and beautiful pano- 
rama at our feet. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten—so varied---se sublime—but, evove 
all, so tranquil!—The horses crept slowly on— 
so slowly, that as the coachman walked by their 
side up the hill, we could inquire the names ot 
the different castles and dwellings within view. 

‘How very free this road is trom beggars— 
we have not encountered one since we left Ban- 
now!’ 

‘Why, then, it’s proud myself is to hear your 
honour say that same,’ responded Andrew,— 
‘for the English quality are ever tauting the beg- 
gars—the craythers, though, God help us! none 
of us know whose turn it may be next. Sure 
tf Iwas struck,* what would keep me from it? 
God brake hard fortune! I have no one belong- 
ing to me, to talk about, the end would be, 
I should take to the road!’ 

‘Why do you not save money, Andrew? Ma- 
ny of the English servants save.’ 

‘It’s asy to say Save! What could a boy like 
me save ?—=but then she’s so cruel clean, that the 
half of it goes for washing; white gloves, and 
white stockings, and white cravats! Besides, 
where’s the good of saving? Denying one’s 
self every thing, and then die may be afore the 
time comes to spend.’ 

Irish all over, thought I. The peoplehere are 


either constantly reasoning, like madmen, right | 


from wrong principles; or, like fools, wrong 
from right ones—in either case they are in er- 
ror, and are likely to remain so, until a complete 
change is effected in their managing and man- 
agement. 

We scon entered the town of Wexford—un- 
fortunately too well known in the annals of tris 
rebellion and Irish violence; violence exercised 
by the party under what ever name it might be 
described, that chanced for the time to be in 
the ascendant. It is an ugly, straggling, incon- 
venient, dirty town, with noble quays, a new 
and very pretty bridge,a handsome bank, a 
curious court-house—(the very dirtiest, I have 
heard, in Ireland)—and inhabited by the most 
hospitable of hospitable people. I suppose what 
is called society is much upon a par with other 


country towns—a little love, a moderate de-| i 


gree of friendship, an immoderate degree of en- 
vy, 2 due proportion of flirting, a circulating li- 
brary which has no books to circulate, a read- 
ing club where, as the boy said, there was ‘no 
nothing,’ a favourite preacher, and a smart mil- 


—look at me, and God bless your sight!—look 
atme, with nothing buta blind man,—(come 
here, Dan’el, lead him forward, Lanty,) noth- 
ng buta blind man for a father over my ten 
children.’ ‘But see here, your honor, look at 
e, with as good as eleven, and no father at all 
ver them!’ interrupted another who, not be- 
ng encumbered with two living creatures on 
er back, was, 1 suppose, better able to fight 
er way, and maintain her station at the car- 
iage door. £ Stand back, Mary Shiels!’ ex- 
laimed athird; ‘what a brag you make about 
ovr children—and every one ef them far away 
arritige those ye borrow fora set off—~eleven 
ndeed!—it’s asy for the likes 0’ you to have 
double eleven, when you never cares what 
comes o’ them!’ This address, delivered to 
Mrs. Mary Shiels, was given in a tone and 
with an air of what Ish.uld imagine Billingsgate 
eloguence—the head thrown back, the arms a-- 
kimbo, the voice wound toa high pitch, and the 
eye discoursing as rapidly and decidedly as the 
wages but as the second part of her speech 

as addressed to ourselves, the attitude, air, 
and voice changed miraculously, and was de- 
livered in a drawling brogue. *God mark ye to 
grace, and bestow a trifle upon the poor widdy, 


» ‘& heie in her ballad!’ exclaimed one voice 


sixpence, just io keep her from starving? Sure 
it’s yerselveshave the kind heart! See here 
the hardship God sent upon me,’ and she lifted 
a child distorted in all its limbs, and in the low- 
est state of idiotcy, close up to the window.— 
The miserable creature claptits twisted hands 
together,and as the thick matted hair fell] over its 
small dull eyes, and it scratched at the glass like 
some wild animal seaking to disinter its prey, I 
thought { had never seen so painful or disgusting 
asight. Those unfortunate idiots which in En 
gland are confined in proper asylums, in Ireland 
ale reared to excite compassion from the trav- 
ye and I think at least every tenth family is 
cursed with one of those helpless creatures.— 
ve meet them by the way-side, in the cottages, 
basking in the sunshine, wallowing with the 
pigs upon the dunghills, and always soliciting 
alms, which is hardly ever denied them. Many 
of those witless beings, as they grow up, attain 
a — of cunning which, with a species of 
animal instinct, they manage to turn to good 
And what are called Naturals,’ in 
thé expresiive idom of the country, form a class 
ye unknown in any, other land. 

ut to return to my beggars. Let it not be 
gined that the few I have specified were the 
ones who demanded gifts; there were 
iad, and lame, and drunk, and sober—but all 
civil, and all tolerably good-tempered—exercis- 
their eloquence or their wit, as it might 
nee, upon their auditory, and intent upon 
acting money from our compassion. My 
feelings were at the time too strongly excited 
— amused, though one, boccher, or lame man, 
succeeded in clearing a space that he might 


the real widdy—give her a feasler, or little 


give my honour a dance, while * Piping Brady,’ 
an old, blind, white-headed man, ‘set up the 
pipes’ to the exhilarating tune of ‘Saint Pa 
trick’s Day,’ which acted like magic upon the 
group. ‘Poor Johnny, poor Jack,’ who had 
continued whirling round and round, keeping 
up his petition and singing it in every variety 
of tone, rested, like Ixion, upon the wheel; and 
as the decrepit creature jumped to the music 
with extraordinary rapidity, and fiourished his 
crutch in the air, the whole assembly seemed 
spellemoved, the old men and old women beat- 
ing time with their feet and sticks, and snapping 


the cliliren, forgetful of their misery, danc- 
ing in right earnest, their pale cheeks flushing 
with exercise, and their rags quivering around 
them! 

Nearer to the door of the inn, stood a girl, I 
could hardly call her a woman, who had asked 
for charity with the silent eloquence of her cyes, 
but hag neither pressed forward, nor been ex- 
cied by the music. The hood of her long 
blue loak was thrown over her head, and 


look—grasped the carriage-lamp, or rather the | snadow ed the upper part of her beautifui face; 


her eyes were miid and blue, they might have 
been ‘Bright once, but their lustre was dimmed 
with weeping; and her fair long hair hung un- 
combed, untrained down either side of her face. 
Ther: was something so classic in her form, 
that it called to mind those Grecian models, 
where the drapery clings so closely that you 
imagine it adheres to the naked form—the fal- 
ling shoulders, the outline of the graceful back 
were distinctly marked and she had gathered 
the folds up in front to cover a sleeping infant, 
which she clasped to her bosom, to that the 
cloak, thus confined, fell in many and thick 
fol’s, nearly to her ancles which, of course | 
were divested of any-covering. The boccher’s 
dance was finished, and well pleased were the 
exhibitors to receive a silver sixpence between 
them—threepence for the piper, threepence 
forthe dancer; ‘poor Jack, poor Johnny,’ re- 
commenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars 
invented fresh miseries. 

‘Why, then, ’twasa lucky drameT had last 
nigkt brought me to tiie town to-day!’ exclaim- 
ed cne of the score who followed us under the 
vely porch, ‘and maybe ye’d listen to it?—I 
dreamed I was down in the very bottom of a 
pay teo"pit, and three magnies came fying over 
my head, and one, God save us! was like the 
gauger that broke my husband by his lies, and 
the other was the very moral of that handsome 
gentleman, and, sure, it’s myself sees the like- 
ness of your sweet self, lady, to other mag!” 


—‘A hole in yer manners!’ shouted another— 
‘Liken a whit-faced lady to a magpie, Judy!’ 
vociferated a third. 

“And why not!” replied the impenetrable 
Judy, ‘why not? isn’t a magpie a knowin’ 
bird, aad a handsome bird, and a fine bird?’ 

‘Yet ye said he was like the gauger, just 
,aswered a grey-eyed, cunning-looking 
man. 

‘People may be like each other, and yet not 


the same at all; you’re like yer father, Tim, and 


yet he was six feet high. He was an honest 
man, Tim.—Neighbours, dear,” she continued, 


appealing to the crowd, ‘do any of ye see any 


likness betwixt Tim an his father in that way?’ 
There was aloud laugh, and Tim shrunk be- 


hind, while Judy went on. * * * 


i have seen many more superb market-places, 
but I never saw so many pretty girls asin the 
ugly town of Wexford. Having agreed once 
more to perform dos a dos upon the aforenamed 
car, 1 made up my mind to suffer more than 
ever from the beggars, but I found that they 
always assembled in proportion to what they 
considered the greatness of the equipage.— 
Thus a car would attract less attention amongst 
knight-errants of poverty than a carriage; and 
as two carriages were standing at the door of 
the principal inn, we passed comparatively free- 
The Irish have an idea that upon those dos a 
dos you see the country better than from any 
other machine—heaven help them! they have 
strange ideas on many subjects, and are a most 
odd compound altegether. We passed through 
the town with not more than a score of beggars 
dangling after us, and repeating their petitions 
in every variety of tone—thrusting their idiot 
and halfstarved chrildren almost into our arms, 
making us exceedingly angry at one minute 
by their importunity and noise, and the next 
amusing us so much by their wit and good tem- 
per, that we could bestow upon them half, nay, 
all our money with good will—at one time pro- 


sympathizing most sincerely witlr their pover- 
ty and distress. You are perpetually excited 
either by displeasure, pain, or amusement, and 
you can hardly tell which preponderates. 

After much jolting and delay we passed the 
suburbs, and there, beneath the trunk of a 
blasted tree, her entire figure shrouded in her 
cloak, sat the girl whose appearance had at- 
tracted me amongst the crowd on a former oc- 
casion. J could not see her face, even her hair 
was concealed by the hood which fell unto her 
knees; but I felt assured Ll could not be mistak- 


en, the rounded shoulder, the graceful sweep 
their fingers at the conclusion of every bar, and 


of the back, all convinced me L was right. 

I ordered the servant to stop,—I called to 
her,—there was no reply,—I_ sprang off the 
car,—I drew back the hood of her cloak, still 
she moved not, and her black hair had fallen 
like a shroud over her features, and upon the 
baby which was pressed to her bosom,—I threw 
back her hair, and laid my hand upon her fore- 
head; it was clammy and cold as with the 
damps of death! I attempted to move her head 
back, and sinking on my Knees, looked into her 
face—it was as the face of a corpse before the 
features have been decently composed by the 
hand of the 'ving; the purple lips were parted, 
the teeth clenched, the eye fixed, the hollow 
cheek white as marble. [ saw that the infant 
moved, and I tried to unclasp her arms from 
around it—I even succeeded in pulling the little 
creature in some degree from her embrace; but 
the mother’s love was stronger than death; rigid, 
lifeless as she appeared, shé felt what I was 
doing; her arms tightened round her baby, and 
her lips moved as if in speech; the child cried, 
and clung to the breast from which it could 
draw no sustenance, and the miserable parent 
grasped it with an earnestness which almost made 
me tremble lest she should crush out its little 
life. The cloak had fallen from her; but I 
quickly drew it over her shoulders, for 1 per- 
ceived that she was entirely destitute of any 
other covering, except some tattered flannel 
that had been wound round her waist; the 
case was sufficiently plain—mother and child 
were dying of siarvation. 

Ina few mintues I succeeded in conveying 
them to the nearest cottage,—a perfectly Irish 
dwelling a little away from the road; and it was 
really heart cheering ta witness the eagerness 
which the iwkiabitants efinced to restore the 
poor creature to existence. Rig and little, old 
and young, hastened to do their best. It is not 
at any time difficult to draw the Irish from their 
emp!oyment, but now that they had an object 
worthy of their energy, they exerted it heart 
and soul. One wanted to force raw whiskey 
down the throats of mother and child; but the 
more rational poured the water off some boil- 
ing potatoes to prepare a warm bath. While 
the old deaf mother of the family mixed some 
spirits in milk and gave it spoonful by spoonful 
to the young woman, a pretty girl, (one of my 
market beauties who, like myself, was accident- 
ally passing, ) to whom the mother had resigned 
n, fed the little infant with new milk. 


‘It’s poor Milly Kane,—God break hard for- 
tune!’ said one, who was breaking a quantity of 
barley-straw in ‘the warm corner’ for her visi- 
tors to lie upon. ‘It’s poor Milly Kane, sure 
enough! And had you seen her this time two 
years, Madam, when she was the lily—the pride 
of the whole parish—it’s little you’d fancy to 
see her there now!’ 

‘Has she known better days” I inquired, when 
about to leave the cottage. 


‘ Better,’ repeated the old crone shaking her 
head;—‘ay sure;—you see how finely she’s come 
to, and indeed Vl mind what you say, and only 
give her a sup or a bit now and agin;—it was a 
mercy you seen her when you did, for half an 
hour more would have finished them both.’ 


* But you say she has received food and cloth- 
ing from many well-disposed individuals: how is 
it then that she is so dreadfully reduced” 


‘ Did [say so? Why then more shame for 
me; may be it’s into trouble I’d be getting her,’ 
replied the woman hastily; I could draw forth 
no further information. There are circum- 
stances and péople which occupy so much of 
one’s attention in this world that it is impossible 
to banish them from the mind; and yet to all 
outward seeming, they are in no way different 
from twenty other things or persons we encount- 
er. WhenlI returned from our ride, we were 
surrounded by all the beggars, who now that 
the carriages were gone, had no other object to 
attract their attention; yet there was one figure 
my imagination conjured up, which remained 


voked by their dirt and indolence, and again ' before me far more palpably than those who, 
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with strength of voice and energy of action, 
called aloud for charity. 

As the evening drew in I borrowed a rough 
rug cloak, and taking a few trifles with me that 
I thought would be useful to poor Milly Kate, I 
was soon at the door of the cottage in which | 
had been so hospitably received. The door was 
fastened, carefully fastened, on the inside; it had 
neither lock nor bolt, but a chest and table had 
been placed against it; and they were not re- 
moved until my voice had been remembered. » 

‘Do you shut up so early” 

‘Sure then, we wouldn’t have shut up at all, 
had we known the good luck that was coming 
to us, my lady,’ replied the woman curtesying. 

‘Well, how is your patient? better 1 hope? 
Where is she?’ 

‘ She’s better, my lady, and she’s gone.’ 

‘Gone!’ I repeated in astonishment, perceiv- 
ing that the woman had spoken truly, in one 
sense, at all events; for she had quitted the 
‘warm corner.’ ‘Gone! Where? 

‘Oh, myself knows nothing at all about Milly 
Kane and her goings; only one came for her.’ 

‘One! Who? 

‘Oh, some boy oranother. Maybe it was her 
father, only he’s dead, poor man.’ 

I sat down, believing from my heart that there 
was some mystery, some concealment about 

Milly’s disappearance, which I cquid not dis- 
cover, and which of course, I desired to fathom. 

‘Where is your husband”’ 

‘The never a know I know where he is, or 
if he is atall. He left me as good as five years 
now, to go to Newfoundland; and, God help 
me! I never heard—to say heard—of him since; 
and I live by the help of good neighbours and 
good christians—like many more.’ 

1 looked round the room, and perceived that 
a quantity of what are called ‘ wattles’ were 
placed so as to conceal a door at the upper end 
of the room: indeed, I do not think | should 
have perceived it, had I not fancied I saw a 
gleam as if of candle-light stream through a 
chink: the woman perceived it also, and with 
the ready wit of her sex and country anticipated 
my question. 

‘it’s a bit of a shed we put up for the pigs, 
because the quality lately have been very angry 
with us for letting the craythur have the run of 
the house; and my Padeen’s in there making 
’em eat; they’re but delicate lately, owing to 
the measles.’ 

‘Indeed!’ I replied; ‘then that’s a healthy 
one, | suppose, that I see lying under the sha 
dow of the wall?’ 


The old woman’s keen eye glittered upon me 
fora moment with an expression I did not at 
all like; but she quickly answered— 

‘Troth no, that’s a sick one entirely; that’s 
not fit to be put out, Bonneen gra,’ she contin- 
ued, addressing the animal, * Bonneen gra, 
how’s every bit 0’ ye? Bonneen was a heart’s 
joy, a Cushla” The brute grunted, but moved 
not. 


‘I am so sorry poor Milly is gone,’ J said, pro- 
ducing what { had brpught for her, from a little 
basket, which a gentleman of my acquaintance 
very disrespectfully calls ‘a smuggler.’ 

‘Maybe I’d see her to-morrow: or if you’d 
lave the things with me I’d send the children to 
hunt her out in the morning, madam.’ 

‘How can you expect me to leave them with 
a person I know so little of?” 

The woman became heated in a moment; one 
would have thought her temper had hardly time 
to ignite when it blazed out with all the energy 
of her country. 


* And ye wouldn’t trust me with them bits 0’ 
rags for fear I'd keep ’em!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Me! Oh, murder, how we are belied to the 
furriners entirely! or a lady like you would 
never think sich a thing. Keep trom Milly Kane 
what was given to herd I, who many a day have 
taken the whole bit out of my own, and the half 
bit out of my children’s mouths to keep her 
from starvin’! and if I chose to say whatI know, 
I could fill this hand with goold, if other would 
consint to crush her heart. I’m standin’ on my 
own fiure, lady, or I’d tell ye my mind more 
plainly. All Wexford knows I’m poor, but the 
Almighty knows I’m honest!’ 

At this instant the wail of a child came from 
what I had been told was the pig-shed; at first 
loud and shrill, then low and suffocated, with 
a murmur of words in different voices; at last I 
heard g weak female voice exclaim, ‘ Let it cry 
out, Michael; don’t smother my baby, let it 
breathe,’ and then the infant’s voice rose high- 
er than at first. Suddenly the door I had noticed 
opened—the wattles fell to the ground—and a 


tallman issued from out the chamber, with a 
bold, firm step. 

‘Oh Michaelawn! Michaelawn! you’re ruined 
entirely now; could’m ye keep back?’ exclaim- 
ed the woman. . 

‘1’m ashamed that you kept me back so long,’ 
he replied, ‘and the lady here—sure, only for 
her, where would Milly and my child be now? 
Stretched cold corpses upon that table, instead 
of lying in that bed!’ 1 had never seen a more 
ruffianly, nor yeta finer looking fellow; his head 
was so well set, his brow so beld, his bearing so 
intrepid, that either from fear or respect, or a 
mingling of both, I arose from my seat; he in- 
terpreted the action to a desire to see his wife, 
and preceded me to the room, 

The pale mother attempted to support her- 
self on her elbow, but could not; I drew near 
to her; she grasped my hand, and kissed it fer- 
vently. I laid my small offerings of food and 
clothing on the bed; and the little infant, whose 
cry had ceased, looked with its large eyeg into 
my face. I could not forbear turning round to 
the old story teller, and saying—‘What a pretty 
furnished sty!” 

She appearedangry; but the young man spoke 
for her. he 

‘If was caught this night in Wexford, I’d 
be hung as high as the steeple in a month.’ 

‘Michael!’ said Milly, in a tone of trembling 
terror. 

€ Whisht, honey—whisht—I’ll tell the truth, 
for I mind hearing once that a lie is the devil’s 
bait to catch fresh sins; and I’ve enough ould 
onesleft. Well, that fear has been over me 
for as good as three weeks; and God in heaven 
knows we had a purty good spell of starvation 
afore that. When I begged, I was tould to 
work, but no one would employ me because-—’ 

‘ Michael!’ interrupted my poor patient. 

* There, darlint, Pll not tell—lay easy, for 
God’s sake!—well, there wasa ship that agreed 
to wait off Cape Forlorn, to take me an’ fire 
others beyant seas, if we’d do the work of the 
ship for nothing, and these three weeks we’ve 
been waitin for it; and she used to come in asd 
beg, and gather what she could in the town all 
day, and in the night steal down to us, where | 
was hidden, with it; but I little thought hew 
my jewel had reduced, herself to keep the bit 
and the sup to me, while I stayed on this cured 
ground; and last night we got word how te 
ship would be there to-morrow at day-break, 
and when she was laving me as I thought for 
good, till 1 could send for her out, as I passed 
my arm over the cloak round, I thought she felt 
thin o’ clothes, and I tould hey so; but she tum 
ed it off, as she always turned the trouble away 
fromme. ‘I’m not bare as ye think,’ says she, 
‘only the weather’s warm, and I hav’n’t strength 
to carry much clothes;’ and now for me to see 
that the wales in her bleedin’ feet are deep 
enough to bury my finger in—but oh! the wales 
in my heart are deeper, to think I brought her 
to this!’ The tears and sobs of a strong mai are 
terrible to look upon and hear; he covereg his 
face with his hands, to hide hisemotion. 

‘Michael! Michael!’ repeated Milly, ‘trust 
in God! Don’t ye see the friend to the fore, that 
was sent me froma far country. Oh! but it’s 
worse to me than the sore feet to see ye take 
on so!” 

‘ And if ye plaze, my lady, I’d never ha’ said 
the lie about the pigs, only ye bothered me 
with the sharp questions and looks, and Mich 
wouldn’t lave Milly till the last, for I thought 
she was going, and sent for him,’ said the crane, 
with a still lower curtsey than she had greeted 
me with at first. ‘And 1 hope yer honour won’t 
let on that he’s been here?’ 

‘ The first gun!’ exclamed a hoarse voice 
through a broken window at the head of the 
miserable bed. 

‘ Then I must go: the ship’s in sight; that’s 
our word,’ returned Michael. The poor suffe- 
rer fainted in the last, perhaps the very last, 
embrace of her husband. ‘I’ll lave her so; if 
I was to stay I couldn’t now save her from star- 
vation!’ said the wretched man: ‘but, lady, 
pity her still. If U'd took the advice of that 
poor heart-broken girl, I shouldn’t now——’ 

‘Mammy! mammy!’ shouted a bare-footed 
urchin, rushing into the cabin, and who had 
doubtless been set on the watch; ‘there’s three 
Peelers coming down the street; and one has 
gone round Martin Clay’s park!’ 

Michael glared fiercely round the room, and 
seized a pitchfork that had fallen with the wat- 
tles. 

“Fool,” said the old ready-witted story-teller, 
‘“‘what’s the good of that? Crawl under the 


j 


bed, and we’ll make it out.” He did as he was 


| 


desired; and I never experienced till that mo- 
ment the desperate anxiety which it is possible 
to feel to defeat the ends of justice;—the man 
might have been a murderer,—it was all the 


“same to me. 


**Sit down,” said the crone to the scout, 
“and be gettin’ yer lesson.” The brat, in the 
twinkling of an eye, had obeyed her orders; 
and, with his finger resting on the greasy page, 
was seated on “fa boss” in the chimney corner. 
I was about to administer some _ restoratives to 
poor Milly, but the more judicious woman 
whispered— 


“For God’s sake let her alone; if she comes | 


to, and they here, she’ll begin screechin’ for 
her husband.” 
The policemen entered. They were both 


civil, though they turned over the wattles, and | 


one of them even poked his staff beneath the 
bed. 

“Sit down on the bed, a lannan,” whispered 
the director to me; “they won’t disturb a lady 
though they’d think little about ’tossicating the 
poor.” 

After muttering something to each other 
they went out, remaining, however, near the 
door. 

“They’re on the watch. Devil’s curse to 
them!”? exclaimed the woman. ‘*Padeen,” she 
added, calling so loudly to the child that they 
could not avoid hearing her; ‘*Padeen, lay by 
yer lesson, good boy, and go down for a farthin’ 
light to Mrs. Gralaher. And _ harkee, take 
the broken Chany cup for a drop of vinigar for 
the sick woman.” As she spoke, she beckon- 
ed the boy to her, and whispered, ‘Tell Mrs. 
Gralaher, for her soul’s sake, to set on a make- 
b’live fight. She knows the ould trick. To do 
it this minute, or it iil be no good; and screetch 
murder and fire; and burn the house if there’s 
nothing else for it, till these devils lave the street, 
which she can see from the back windy.”’ 

The young rascal nodded his head, and pad- 
dled off with the cup in his hand; and so swiftly 
did he do his errand, that, in less than ten min- 
utes, there was a riot in the street that effectu- 
ally cailed off the police and enabled the rap- 
paree to escape; not, however, before he had 
again embraced his wife, who did not recover 
her consciousness for more than an hour. 

Poor Milly was fot likely again to require 
friends: whatever her husband's crimes might 
have been, she had no participation in aught 
but his love: and instead of wanting, she hard- 
ly knew, what to do with the treasures that 
were heaped upon her. 

When we were leaving Wexford; the ‘story- 
teller’? made her way through the usual crowd 
of beggars, and, on the plea of old acquaintance- 
ship, -pressed closely to my side. He’s safe off, 
a bouchla,—out o’ the harbour ana all; and she’s 
got a scratch of a pen from him to sayso! And 
it’s to my thinkin’ she’ll be soon aster him,—and 
why not?—But ye’ll see herself presently at the 
ould tree, and Stand back,’ she said, ad- 
arg the crowd who pressed upon us; ‘stand 


ack, and let me spake to the gentlewoman; it 


isn’t charity I’m askin, so ye needn’t keep star- 
in,’—chokin’ with the envy like a pack 0’ sea- 
gulls over a cockle-bed. And what I was say- 
ing is, upon my soul, if ye come fifty times to 


Wexford (as pray God ye may,) I'll never tell Jation. The collection is admirable. 


ye another lie!—troth I won’t;—and there’s not 
many as good a story-teller as myself would say 
that same.’ 

I perfectly agreed with her; and we proceed- 
ed on our journey until we arrived at the old 
tree, beneath whose shadow stood poor Milly. 
While somewhat farther on, the little shoeless, 
stockingless scout was, as he expressed it, ‘play- 
ing at cuttin’ throats’ with a still younger repro- 
bate—a nondescript,.as to age or sex. 

Milly was nota person of many words; true 
sorrow is not eloquent—except in its silence. 

I thought I had never seen a picture of more 
calm and placid beauty, but it was rather the 
beauty of a statue than ofaliving woman. Her 
hair was shaded, back, and the thin snowy throat 


appeared hardly sufficient to sustain the small) 


head upon its slender pedestal. Her cloak was 
still drawn up in front over her child, and 
though the infant retained the anxious expres- 
sion attendant upon starvation, it crowed at the 
motion of its own fingers, and was evidently 
gaining strength. 

She came close to the window of the carriage, 
and said, 

‘Will [ never see yeall again? Are ye going 
away entirely?’ 

Her lip faltered, and her eves were swimming 
in tears. 


‘For ever for me—for ever for me; for I shall 
be gone far, far before youcome Back. But 
God in heaven, who hears my prayer, will bless 
you wherever you go! May none belonging to 
you ever know sin or shame! But, lady dear, 
he wasn’t as bad as people think—oh no! indeed 
he wasn’t. God bless you more and more! but 
don’t think hard of him. *Twas the drink, and 
the bad company—but ’twasn’t himself. And 
sure what’ll ail him now, then he hastaken an 
oath against the drink, and is out of the way of 
temptation, to be as good ashe is kind, and, 
though I say it, handsome!” 

How much betterl love women than men! 
how disinterested and self-denying are my own 
dear sex!, The worthless rapparee! who de- 
servéd transportation at the very least, was so 
idolized by that pure and innocent creature, that 
the entire desire of her heart was, not that I 
should grant any further relief, but that I should 
think well of her good-for-nothing husband. 

‘ *T was the drink and the bad company, but 
*twasn’t himself'\? 


woman could have ever made such! 


denly. 


Sarorpay, DecemBer 27, 1834. 


f LITERARY. 

: American Popular Library. 

We are indebted to Messrs. John Allen & 
Co. publishers of Boston, or rather to their 
wents in this city, for copies of several new 
yorks that deserve to be commended to the at- 
éntion of the reading community. The first 
ire shall mention is a volume entitled “Lei- 
ure Hours,” being the first of a series of vo- 
mes of standard merit, calculated to instruct 
Hd@very class of the community. The series 
will be issued under the title of the ““Ameri- 
ean Popular Library,” although it is not to be 

derstood that it will consist wholly or even 
principally of American works. Nor on the 
other hand,will any work be introduced, unless 
ip the opinion of the Editors, it shall possess 
ch a character as will secure to it a contin- 
ed reputation after it shall have ceased to in- 
rest by its novelty. The American Library 


he volume before ug is a favourable speci- 
en. Its contents consist of tales and essays, 
‘belected from various English publications, 
which have either never been published in this 
‘ountry, or have had but a very limited cireu- 
| Truly 
‘may it be said “here are strung together a 
'¢hoice collection of literary gems.” 

| The same publishers have issued several 
‘humbers of a ‘Juvenile Popular Library,” in- 
tended more exclusively for the juvenile classes 
of the community. The plan is somewhat 
‘Bimilar to Harper’s Boys and Girls’ Library, 
‘and the numbers before us appear fully equal 
to those of that highly and deservedly popular 


enterprise. Those already published are en-. 


titled the Sabbath Day Book, the Week Day 
Book, and Adam the Gardener. 

| All appear admirably adapted to the object 
‘in view—and well suited to instruct and en- 
tertain the particular class for whose perusal 
they are intended. They deserve the attention 
of parents and teachers, and may, we presume, 


be obtained at any of the Philadelphia Book 
Stores. 


The American Quarterly Review, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


This number, which has just appeared, con- 


‘Going, Milly; but perhaps not for ever.’ 


| tains several admirable articles, and. some, we 


'There was a distinction!—none but a loving 


* Fell ill; “struck of a suddent,” fell ill sud- 


o conducted, cannot but prove successful. ” 
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_ Weatherhead’s Tour, which have never been 


= 


regret to say, that are barely passable. The 
leading paper is a review of Mr. Leiber’s te- 
cent work, “ Letters to a Gentleman in Ger- 
many,” respecting America. We are pleased 
with the style of this article, the language be- 
ing, in general, vigorous and clear; but the 
eulogistic spirit which pervades the whole, is 
possibly the offspring of friendship, and is, 
moreover, by no means merited. The “ Let- 


ters” have some good points about them; but just published several beautiful ‘little works, 


as a whole, they are verbose and dry;—they 
have little that is new in their revelations, and, 
though their intention is evidently of a kin® 
nature, yet there are portions of them as void } 


of truth, and almost as offensive as those of | ed m= 8 Christmas present for ae less ju- 
We cannot see why | Venile. 


Trollope and Fearon. 
such a book should meet with ultra-commen- 
dation, as the effusion of patriotism, when si-~ 
milar ones are called base in execution and 
monarciilcal in sentiment. However, we shall 
speak of the volume hereafter, and, as we have, 
here alluded to its blemishes, point out some 
of its merits. 

The article on the Academy at West Point 
possesses considerable merit, as one which 
embraces a judicious summary of separate facts 
on a subject ‘of much national importance. 
That on ‘* Weatherhead’s Tour’ is merely 
s0-so—it is a foreign book, of little moment, 
that has not been deemed worthy of republi- 
cation in America. We could name several 
American works of the kind far superior to 


noticed. We are surprised that the work, 
ThreeW ears in the Pacific,’ was not review- 
ed, instead of the little volume of Terry— 
whose laughable egotism, and gatherings of 
unimportant matters, have been severely ridi- 
culed in some of our magazines. 

The articles on ** Calavar,” and the *“ Con- 
nexion of the Physical Sciences,” are good. | 
The former is written as we like to see reviews 
made,—by one who thoroughly understands 
his subject. This is the manner’in which 
criticism should be conducted. When Fatuity 
sits in judgment on a work of genius, even 
though it contain errors, the effect is nauseat- 
ing. In the present case, the contrary is true; 
Calavar is applauded,—and the reasons why, 
are given. If, both in praise and blame, this 
course were more strictly pursued by all 
reviewers,there would be more respect for their 
opinions, less opposition to their dogmas, and } 
a smaller probability of their being ultimately | 
distanced and overborne by the very intelli- 
gence which they would defame or depreciate. 
We reserve our opinions upon the article en- 
titled Novel Writing.” 

The closing paper, on the Life of Hannah 
More, is an excellent one. ‘The style may be] 


sometimes ungrateful, but there is jadgment}’" 


in the comment, and good taste in the selec- 
tion of the text. 
than enough of good articles in the Quarterly, 
to.counterbalance the indifferent ones; some of 
which, we would ffin believe, appear as foils 
for brighter things. | 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published 
the second volume of the Cruise of the Midge, 
a powerful narrative, and of the deepest inte- 
rest. 

The same gentlemen have for sale the popu- 
lar Sybilline Leaves for 1835, beautifully print- 


ed. ‘These leaves are admirably calculated to]. 


afford entertainment, especially for those who 
are “‘ thinking of matrimony.” 

The same publishers offer for sale at their 
extensive establishment, a neat volume, entitled 


season on Monday evening last, and to a bril- 
liance.audience;—the house was crowded in 
all its parts. 
a reception that must have greatly gratified 
‘_him—Miss Duff was also received with enthu- 
siasm. The interior of the theatre presents a 
very beautiful appearance. The decorations 
are really splendid, and not-perhaps surpassed 


On the whole, there is more | 
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mineral substances mentioned by the ancients, 
with occasional remarks on the uses to which 
they were applied, by N. F. Moore, LL. D.” 
Those who are in search of books or fancy ar- 
ticles for holiday presents, will find them in 
abundance at Carey & Hart’s. 


Neat Publications. 
Mr. T. T. Ash, No. 148 Chesnut street, hag 


admirably adapted as holiday presents for chil- 
dren. He has also published a volume entitled 
the Bouquet, which contains all the poetic 
gems of the English Annuals, and is well suit- 


THEATRICAL. 
The Walnut street theatre opened for the 


Mr. Wemyss was greeted with 


y any other theatre in America or Europe. 
he whole design, we believe, is by J. R. Smith, 
promising young artist, who needs nothing 
ore to stamp his reputation: and the whole 
rrangement reflects the highest degree of cre- 
it on the manager, painter, and all concerned. 
The new lamps, by Cornelius, are executed 
fine taste, and in admirable correspondence 
ith the tout ensemble. 

The heads of Forrest and Booth are conspi- 
uous over the proscenium; and the new drop, 
y Wilkins, very beautiful. The box ticket 
a fine copperplate engraving, and bears on 
surface tho Genius of America—a very ap- 
ropriate emblem for a national house. 

The manager has wisely resolved to retain 
he old prices—50 cents for the boxes, and 25 
ents for the pit and gallery—an arrangement 
hich cannot but prove satisfactory to the pub- | 
ic. All who were not there on Monday night, 
hould go, if merely to see the decorations. 

After the performances of Monday, Mr. 
Vemyss was loudly called for, came forward, 
nd returned thanks in a neat and appropriate 
ddress. ‘ 


Intemperance and Death.—The body of Mr. 
oseph Scott, formerly of Philadelphia, was 
und at Norfolk, a few days since, immersed 

a lie-vat in his factory, which was filled 
ith the liquid in its greatest strength. The 
ry of Inquest could ascertain no particulars. 
e was at the house of a neighbour near the 
ctory, until bed-time the night previous, and 

a state of inebriety. The conjecture is, 
at he went into the factory on his return, 
ithout alight, and in groping about in the 
rkness, accidentally fell into the vat, and not 
ing in a Condition to extricate himself imme- 
ately, was overcome by the powerful strength 

the alkaline liquid, and so perished. His 
ee and hands were shockingly excoriated by 
e corrossive nature of the lie. Mr. Scott was 
out 50 years of age, and we understand has 
ftno family. Verdict of the Jury, accident- 
death. 
Another Victim.—A laboring man, at Bele 
ir, Md. while inastate of intoxication, a 
y or two since, fell into the fire and was 
nt to death. 


Melancholy Suicide—The Courier & En- 
irer of yesterday relates the following: 


| at one of the English universities, highly connected 
in that country, and having many respectable 
connexions in this city, drowned himself yester- 
day morning in the North river between Hoboken 
and Courtlandt-street. He had been disappointed 
of his usual remittances from England, and was in- 
volved in debt to a considerable extent for board 
and pecuniary accommodations from friends; and be- 
ing @ young man of a high sense of honor and very 
excitable temperament, had often declared that he 
could not survive the disparagement into which the 
negligence of his friends at home had thrown him 
with his generous acquaintance here. He purchased 
a phiat of the sulphate of morphine in Canul-street, 
went with some friends on an excursion in a sail boat 
to Hoboken, drank a large quantity of brandy and 
water there, and oa stepping on boamd the boat on 
his return, he was observed to swallow the contents 
of the phial. Within three or four minutes he sud- 
denly sprung up, uttered the words ‘‘happy nonen- 
tity,” and plunged headforemost into the river. He 
was observed to rise once gbout 200 yards below 
the boat, and was then seen no more. Mr. Nich- 
olson as a young gentleman of bright literary at- 
tainmengs, and has left in the possession of a friend 
manuseripts evincing great labour and genius. He 
had spent a handsome fortune, but his reversionary 
interests were extensive. 


Gen. Joseph A. Mabry was recently tried at 
Nashville, Te. on a charge of shooting with 
intent to kill. The particulars of the affray 
were given in our paper some time since. The 
verdict of the Jury acquitted him of the prin- 
cipal charge, but found him guilty of a com- 
mon aggault, and the Court fined him fifty dol- 
lars. 


The opera has again failed in New York. 
The managers intend to attempt a benefit on 
the evening of the 23d inst. after which they 
will close their establishment, having already 
subjected themselves to a large ainount of 
debt. So much for the refinement and musical 
taste of Gotham! 


An Unnatural Child. 
On the afternoon of Wednesday last an ap- 
plication was made to one ofthe Police Ma- 
gistratés of New York, ina caso which, for 
the honor of human nature, is of rare occur- 
rence. ‘The particulars are given at length in 
the Courier and Enquirer. It was a suit in- 
stituted by the Commissioners of the Alms 
“House to compel G. J. Van Wagenen to con- 


trioute to the support of his aged parents. 


From the testimony, it appeared that some time 
since a judgment was obtained against the father, 
who was in possession of landed property worth be- 
tween six and seven thousand dollars, for the sum 
of two hundred dollars. Under this judgment the 
property was sold, and purchased by the son, sub- 
ject tothe equity of redemption. The confiding pa- 
rents, happy that their child had it in his power to 
relieve their embarrassments, suffered the time pre- 
seribed by law to elapse, without using the necessary 
means to free the property from the judgment dn- 
der which it had been sold. Scareely had the period 
arrived when the son applied to the Solicitor who is- 
sued the judgment, for a writ of possession; but that 
gentleman, struckfwith the enormity of the request 
uoder tbe circumstances of the case, refused to med 

He ia the business, whereupon Van Wagenen made 
application to another attorney, who obtained the 
writ and served it. The first measure which Van 
Wagenen resorted to after he was in fall possession 
‘of the property, was, to thrust both Lis parents out 
of the house, to starve or live as best they might, re- 
tusing them even a single room for their residence. 
Before being called upon for his defence by the mag- 
istrates, the défendant plead that he was unable to 
contribute to the maintainance of his parents, but 
when the Bible was tendered for him to swear to 
the fact, he declined doing so, not we suppose, be- 
cause he respected its mandates, but from the fear of 
coming under the punishment which the law awards 
for swearing to that which was not true. The Court 
decreed that Van Wagewen should pay a weekly al- 
lowance of $1 50 cents for the support of the father, 
and in the course of another hearing will determine 
the sum he must allow his mother. 


Ata late Court of Common Pleas for Trum- 
bull county, O., A. Hatfield, was convicted of 
an assault on his wife, with intent to kill, and 
sentenced to the penitentiary for three years.— 
At the same time a man was sentenced to the 
penitentiary, for ten years, for passing counter- 
feit money. This may be law in Ohio, but we 


‘Ancient Mineralogy, or an inquiry respecting 


‘ 


_A young gentleman named Nicholson, educated 


rt) 


\ 
‘ 


feel assured that it is nct justice. 
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_ 
’ Christmas. 


Hea on more wood! the wind blows chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. — Scott. 


**A merry Christmas and a happy New Year!”— 
How many million times will this good natured sa- 
lutation be interchanged, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, before the present and tollowi 
wecks pass over. It is, to be sure, a mere matter 0 
course, a compliment of the season: but yet, me- 
thinks there is more right good will in the delivery 
of it than in the generality of compliments: the hear- 
ty and jovial animation of the countenance, the frank 
and cheerful tone of the voice, and the rough and 
friendly pressure of the hand, go along with the 
words as a commentary, the obvious import of which 
is, contrary to the ordinary praetice of society, ‘lh 
mean what I say.”? There is less selfishness at Christ- 
mas than at any other time. Men appear to pay more 
attention to that much neglected scriptural injunc- 
tion, *‘love thy neighboar as thyself,” and the cares 
and schemes of those who struggle for existence in 


great cities, are suffered to lie dormant for a brief 


space. The stomach is more thought of than the 
purse; and whea a man thinks seriously of his sto- 
mach, with a fair prospect of having his visions real- 
ized, his natural disposition dies within him, and he 
becomes a generous, meck, and equitable animal, 
Whatever is thought of the poetry there may he 
reasonable doubts entertained of the policy of Lear’s 
advice, 


“Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just;” 


for it is exactly at the time when a man feels most 
uncomfortable himself, that he thinks least of the 
discomforts of others; and many a one, who, before 
breakfast on a cold morning, with no prospect of the 
fire burning, would not give sixpence to save half the 
human race from starvation, will, after a satisfactory 
dinner, talk with unction of the miseries of the poor, 
and subscribe his dollar without thinking himself 
guilty of an extravagance. When he is cold and 
comfortless himself, he is a piece of concentrated 
selfishness—his sympathies are as frozen as his fin- 
gers, and he has no supertiux beuevolence; but as his 
stomach becomes literally closed, his heart is fgu- 
ratively opened, and he parts with his money with 
tewer pangs than naturally accompany that disagree- 
able operation. 

There is one essential difference between the 


Christmas of the present times and those of a few . 


years ago, nampy,the Weather. The fine, elear, cold 
weather form@rly characteristic of this season, isnow 
so no longer; and in its place have come mild, sickly, 
drizzly days, that properly belong to no particular 
season. It is a pity that fog and civilization should 
go hand in hand, and that the clearing away of the 
immense forests of the west should be one main cause 
why this pestiferous weather is substituted for the 
healthy, hardy frosts of former times. Itisa great 
drawback; for with wiiat face can any one wish his 
friend joy, when he can searcely discern his jinea- 
ments through the ‘og; or ask bim to be merry when 
saturated through and through with villanous vapor? 
And then the women! What a pleasant sight it was, 
on a clear, frosty, Uhristmas morning, with the snow 
crackling beneath your feet, and the sleigh belis 
tinkling merrily in your ears, to see some comfort- 
ably clad and comfortable looking damsel tripping 
cheerfully yet carefully over the slippery side walk, 
with cheeks into which the cold and exercise had 
sent a glow more deep and rich than the most br.l- 
liant carnation! with eyes sparkling and dancing ia 
liquid splendor, snd with her warm breath playing 
back upon her face, seeking, as it were, shelter from 
the sharp air amid her clustering curls—smiling and 
laughing, she knew not why, and cared not wrere- 
fore. Now, the scene is changed—they ‘‘walk in 
silk attire,” with artificial flowers on their heads, and 
soleless shoes on their feet; picking their steps among 
the multitudinous small pools which the street in- 
spector leaves for the accommodation of pedestrians, 
with faces of a neutral tint, alike different from the 
ruddy glow of winter, and the sunny bloom of sur. 
mer, Bat even this change, like every other, bad as 
it is upgn the whole, is not without its advantages; 


“There is a soul of goodness in things evl, 
Would men observingly distil it out,” 


and those who are admirers of, and connoisseurs in, 
delicately turned ankles, have now a better opportu- 
nity for moré particular and impartial observation, 
Poultry is the only thing which does not seem to 
share in the general joy on the approach of this hap- 
py period; and all who have entered deeply into the 
study of the science of ornithology in general, and 
domestic fowlology in particular, must have observed 
in tne eyes of turkeys more especially, a sort of me-« 
lancholy presentiment, as if ‘*coming events” had ac- 
tually “east their shadows before,” and chickens look 
as if they already beheld the delicate pies, of which 
they are to form a part. The goose, that most in- 
corrigible bird, it is true, is a goose to the last, turn- 
ing up a lack-lustre eye at the hand preparing to 
twist its neck about, and it never occurs to it to flap 
its wings or offer any resistance until the head is de- 
tached from the body, which, aecording to the im- 
mediate laws of nature, isa little too late. These 
speculations may seem fanciful, but many ingenious 
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414 PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
theories have been constructed on as slim a foun-| ries, one above the other, with open baleviedes, covering me up with their snowy and lavendered Pencillings by the Way: 
napkins, leave me till sunset! 


dation. | within which the bathers were undressed. In a cor- 
How many good things have been said and sung | ner sat several attendants, with only a napkin around 


of Christmas, from the old poets in Elizabeth’s 
time, down to Washington Irving. Indeed for mirth | 


and musicfriendship and flummery—love and li- 
quor— poetry and poultry—gaiety and gormandizing 
—dancing and dinner parties—there is no time like 
Christmas. A spirit of enjoyment—an universal 
freedom from restraint prevails; the most prudent 
relax, the most frigid melt; even that anomalous 


class of bipeds denominated ‘serious young men,” | 


are guilty of merriment, and sip their wine and lisp 
their jokes with impunity. A jovial farewell is taken 
of the parting year, and a jovial welcome given to 
its successor. No man attends to his business, unless 
he be a publican or a pastry cook; and all sorts of 

rofitable amusements are looked on as nuisances, 
Merchant meets merchant, and the price of stocks 
is not inquired after—tradesman meets tradesman, 
and the shop is unthought of. Friead dines with 
friend, old intimacies are renewed, differences for- 
gotten, and a spirit of good will and kindly feeling, 
well befitting the season, “reigns in all bosoms.” 

“Merry Christmas!” even now thy influence, like 
a charm, is over all. Now are parties projected in 
the parlour, while through the kitehen rings the 
din of merciless preparation—now do black cooks 
rise ten per cent. in the scale of creation, and those 
who can withstand a hot fire are not to be treated 
with coolness—now do serenaders take their stand 
in the damp streets, and, like frogs in a fog, their 
voices are heard through the thick atmosphere, croak- 
ing of love and music, in imitation of Spain and 
Italy, while the neighbouring taverns mingle in 
their melody; and now do young ladies throw open 
the windows to testify their grateful acceptance of 
the homage of these weather-contending swains, and 
many catch quinsies by this sacrifice of prudence to 
passion—now do superlatively witty jokes pass be- 
tween young ladies and gentlemen concerning their 
prospects of matrimony before another Christmas— 
now do men eat more than is deemed necessary for 
the support of nature; apoplexies are prevalent, and 
the heirs of fat old men look forward with pleasing 
anticipations—now is the air of bar rooms laden 
with monotonous yet pleasing interrogations of 
“What will you take to drink?” and no answers are 
heard in the negative—now, as the glass circulates 
freely round, friendships become s'ronger as brains 
become weaker, and more promises are made than 
will be kept—now are several men seen reposing in 
the streets, with the pavement for a bed and the curb 
stone for a pillow. Peacefully do they slumber! 
having that within them which makes their flinty 
couch ‘soft as the thrice-driven down”—and now do 
the of - editors sharpen their pens, 
and prepare to narrate manifold instances of the **fa- 
tal effects of intemperance,” in their very best style 
—now do inveterate moralists indite Tong essays, 
stating that there have been many changes in the 
year that is past, and likewise the probability that 
there will be many more in the year that isto come 
—now do the respectable members of the ‘‘callio- 
thumpian band” prepare to disturb the peace & quiet 
of the republic, and the New York Dogberries hold 
consultation concerning the powers vested in them 
by the constitution; and now, also, is the constabu- 
latory force of the city held in less respect by the 
juvenile citizens than is due to constituted authori- 
ties—now do young aspirants to ‘*lom and Jerry” 
fame get well kicked, bruised, beaten, and carried 
to. the watch house, all which they term ‘‘sport,” and 
sober, sensible people begin to entertain doubts con- 
cerning the meaning of the word—now do many 
more things take place than are ‘dreamt of in phi- 
losophy;” and now do 1 puta period to the appre- 
hensions of the reader by prudently coming to acon- 
clusion.” 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 


First Impressions of Foreign Scenes Cus- 
toms and Manners. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The perfection of bathing—pipes—downy cushions 
—coffee—rubbing down—-*‘ circular justice,” as 
displayed in the retribution of boiled lobsters—a 
deluge of suds—the shampoo—luxurious helps to 
imagination—-a pedestrian execursion—-story of 
an American tar, burdened with small change— 
beauty of the Turkish children—a civilized mon- 
ster—glimpse of Sultan Mahmoud in an ill hu- 
mour. 

«Time is (not) money” in the east. We were 
three hours to-day at the principal bath of Constaa- 
tinople, going through the ordinary process of the 
establishment, and were outstayed, at last, by two 
Turkish officers who had entered with ua During 
this time,we had each the assiducus service of an at- 
tendant, avd coffee, lemonade and pipes ad libitum, 
for the consideration of half a Spanish doilar. 

Although Lhave once described a ‘Turkish bath, the 
metropolitan ** pomp and circumstance” so far ex- 
ceed the provineial in this luxury, that L think I shall 
be excused for dwelling a moment upon it again.— 
The dressing room opens at once from the street.— 
We cescended half a dozen steps to a stone floor, in 
the centre of which stood a large marble fountain. — 
Its basin was kept full by several jets d’eau, which 
threw their silver curves into the air, and the edge 
was set round with narghiles, (or Persian water-pipes 
with glass vases,) ready for the smokers of the mild 
tobacco of Shiraz. The ceiling of this large hall was 
Jotty, and the sides were encircled by three galle- 


their waists, smoking till their services should be 
required, and one who had just come from the inner 
bath, streaming with perspiration, covered himself 
with cloths, and lay crouched upon a carpet until he 
could bear, with safety, the temperature of the outer 
air. 

A half-naked Turk without his turban, looks more 
a Mephistopheles than a Ganymede, and I could 
scarce forbear sbrinking as the shaven-headed troop 
of servitors seized upon us, and, without a word, 
pulled off our boots, thrust our feet intu slippers, 
and led us up into the gallery toundress. An otto- 
rman, piled with cushions, aud overhung, on the 
wall, by a small mirror, was allotted to each, and 
with the assistance of my familiar, (who was quite 
too familiar!) 1 found myself stripped nolens volens, 
and a snowy napkin, with a gold embroidered edge, 
twisted into a becoming turban around my head. 

We were led immediately into the first bath, a 
small room, in which the heat, for the first breath 
or two, seemed rather oppressive. Carpets were 
spread for us on the warm marble floor, and cross- 
ing our legs, with more ease t!.an when case¢@in our 
un-oriental pantaloons, we were served with pipes 
aud coffee of a delicious flavour. 

Alter a half hour, the atmosphere, so warm when 
we entered, began to feel chilly, and we were taken 
by the arm, and led by our speechless mussdiman, 
through an intermediate room, into the grand 
bath. The heat here seemed to me, for a moment, 
almost intolerable. ‘The floor was hot, and the air 
so moist with the suffucating vapour, as torest like 
mist upon the skin. It was a spacious and vaulted 
room, with, perhaps, filty small, square windows in 
the dome, and four arched recesses in the sides, sup- 
plied with marble seats, and small reservoirs of hot 
and cold water, Iu the centre was a broad platform, 
on which the bather was rubbed and shampooed, oc- 
cupied, justtben, by two or three dark-skinned 
‘Turks, lying on their backs, with their eyes shut, 
dreaming, if one might judge by their countenances, 
of Paradise. 

Alter being left to walk about for a half hour, by 
this time bathed in perspiration, our respective de- 
mons seized upon us again, and led us to the marbie 
Seats in the recesses. Putting a rough mitten on 
the right hand, my ‘Turk then commenced upon my 
breast, scouring me, without water or mercy, from 
head to foot, and turning me over on my face or my 
back, without the least “by-your-leave’”’ expression 
in his countenance, and with an adroitness which, 
in spite of the novelty of my situation, [ could not 
butadmire. I hardly knew whether the sensation 
was pleasurable or painful. 1 was less in doubt 
when he set me upright, and, with the brazen cup 
of the fountain, dashed upon my pecled showers 
a quantity of half boiling water. If what Barnacle, 
in the play, calls *‘a circular justice,” existed in the 
world, L should have thought ita judgment for cat- 
ing of lobsters. My familiar was somewhat star- 
tled at the suddenness with which I sprang upon my 
feet, and, turning some cold water into the resap- 
voir, laid his hand on his breast and looked an apol- 
ogy. ‘The scalding was only momentary, and the 
qualified contents of the succeeding cups highly 
grateful. 

We were e:t again ror a wnue,toourre ections, 
and then reappeared our attendants, with large bowls 
of the suds of scented soap, and smal} bunehes of 
soft Angora wool, With this we were tenderly 
washed, and those of my companions who wished it 
were shaved. ‘The last operation they descrited as 
peculiarly agreeable, both from the softened state 
of the skin and the dexterity of the operators. | 

Rinsed once more with warm water, our snowy 
turbans were twisted around our heads again, cloths 
were tied about our waists, and we returned ‘to the 
second room. The transition from the excessive 
heat within made the air, that we had found oppres- 
sive when we entered, seem disagreeably chilly.— 
We wrapped ourselves in our long cloths, and, re- 
suming our carpets, took coffee and pipes as belore. 
In a few minutes we began to feel a delightful glow 
in our veins, and then our cloths became unpleas- 
antly warm, and by the time we were taken back to 
the dressing room, its coldair wasa relief. They 
led us to the ottomans, and, piling the cusions so as 
to form a curve, laid us upon them, covered with 
clean white cloths, and bringing us sherbets, lemon- 
ade and pipes, dropped upon their knees, and com- 
menced pressing our limbs all over gently with 
their hands. My sensations during the half hour 
that we lay here were indescribably agreeable. 1 felt 
an absolute repose of body, a calm, half sleepy 
languor in my whole frame, and a tranquility of 
mind, which, from the busy character of the scenes 
in which | was daily conversant, were equally unusu- 
al and pleasurable. Scarce stirring a muscle ora 
nerve, lay the whole hour, gazing on the lofty 
ceiling, and listening to the murmur of the foun- 
tain, while my silent familiar pressed my limbs 
with a touch as gentle as a child’s, and it seemed to 
me as if pleasure was breathing from every pore of 
my cleansed skin. I could willingly have passed 
the remainder of the day upon the luxurious coueh. 
I wonder less than ever at the flowery and poetical 


is subjected to influences so refining and exhilarating. 
One could hardly fail to grow a poet, I should think, 
even with this habit of eastern luxury alone. If | 
am to conceive a romance, or to indite an epithala- 
| mium, send me to the bath on a day of idleness, and 


character of the oriental literature, where the mind 


With a dinner in prospect at a friend’s house, six 
or eight miles up the Bosphorus, we started in th- ' 
morning on foot, with the intention of seeing Sultan 
Mahmoud go to Mosque, by the way. We stopped 
a moment to look into the marble pavilion contain- 
ing the clocks of the mosque of Tophana, and drank 
at the opposite pavilion, from the brass cup chained 
inthe window, and supplied constantly from the 
fountain within, and then kept on through the long 
street to the first village of Volma-baktchi, or the 
Garden of Gourds. 


Determined, with the day before us, to yield to 
every temptation on the road, we entered a small 
cafe, overlooking a seyment of the Bosphorus, and 
while the acorn-sized cups were simmering cn the 
manghal, my friend entered into conversation in 
Arabic, with a tawny old Eygptian, who sat smok- 
ing inthe corner. He wasa fine specimen of the 
‘* responsible-looking”’ oriental, and had lately ar- 
rived from Alexandria on business, Pleasant land of 
the east! where, to be the pink of courtesy, you 
must pass your snuff-box, or your tobacco-pouch to 
the stranger, and ask him those questions of his 
‘‘whereabout,” so impertinentin more civilized Eu- 
rope! 

After a brief dialogue, which was Hebrew to me, 
our Alexandrian, knocking the ashes from his pipe, 
commenced a narration with a great deal of expres- 
sive gesture, at which my friend seemed very pro- 
vokingly ‘amused. I sipped my coffee; and wonder- 
ed what could have led one of these silent gray- 
beards into an amusing story, till a pause gave me 
an opportunity to ask a translation. Hearing that we 
were Americans, the Egyptian had begun by asking 
whether there was a superstition in our country 
against receiving back money in change. He ex- 
plained his question by saying that he was in a cafe, 
at Tophana, when a boat’s crew, from the American 
frigate, waiting for some one at the landing, enter- 
ed, and asked tor coffee. They drank it very quiet- 
ly, and one of them gave the cafejee a dollar, receiv- 
ing in change a handful af the shabby and adulterat- 
ed money of Constantinople. Jack was rather sur- 
prised at getting a dozen cups of coffee, and so much 
coin for his dollar, and requested the boy, by signs, 
to treat the company at his expense. This was done, 
the Turks all acknowledging the courtesy by laying 
their bands upon their foreheads and breasts, and 
still Jack’s money lay heavy in hishands. He call- 
ed for pipes, and they smoked a while; but finding 
still that his riches were not perceptibly diminished 
he hitched ap his trowsers, and, with a dexterous 


flirt, threw his piastres and paras all round upon the |2 


company, and rolled out of the cafe. From the 
gravity of the other sailors at this remarkable flour- 
ish, the old Egyptian and his fellow cross-legs had 
imagined it to be a national custom! 

Idling along through the next village, we tarned 
to admire a Turkish child, led by an Abyssinian 
slave. There is no country in the world where the 
children are so beautiful, and this was a cherub of a 
boy, like one of Domenichino’s angels. As we stop- 
ped to look at him, the little fellow commenced cry- 
ing most lustily. 


*¢ Hush! my rose!” said the Abyssinian, ‘* these 
are good Franks! these are not the Franks tbat eat 
children! hush!” 


It certainly takes the nonsense out of one to travel. 
I should never have thought it possible, if 1 had not 
been in Turkey, that 1 could be made a bugbear to 
scare a child! 


We passed the tomb of Frederick Barbarossa, get- 
ting between the walls of the palaces on the water’s 
edge, continual and incomparable views of the Bos- 
phorus, and arrived at Beshiktash, (or the marble 
cradle, ) just as the troops were drawn up to the door 
of the mosque. We took our stand under a plane- 
tree, in the midst of a crowd of women, and preseni- 
ly the noisy band strack up the stltan’s march, and 
the led horses appeared in sight. ‘They came on 
with their grooms and their rich housings, a dozen 
matchless Arabians, scarce touching the ground with 
their prancings! 
Their delicate limbs, their small, veined heads, and 
fiery nostrils, their glowing, and intelligent eyes, 
their quick, light, bounding action, their round bo- 
dies, trembling with restrained and impatient ener- 
gy, their curved, hanghty necks, and dark manes 
flowing wildly in the wind! Ej Borak, the mare otf 
the prophet, with the wings ofa bird, was not lighit- 
er or more beautilal, 


The Sultan followed, preceded by his principal 
officers, with a stirrup-holder running at each side, 
aud mounted on a tame-looking Hungarian horse. — 
He wore the red Fez cap, anda cream-coloured 
cloak, which covered his horse to the tail. His face 
was lowering, his firm, powerful jaw, set in an ex- 
pression of tixed displeasure, and his far-famed eye 
had a fierceness within its dark socket, from which | 
involuntarily shrank. The women, as he came 


along, set up a kind of howl, according to their cus-| 


tom, but he looked neither to the right nor left, 
and seemed totally unconscious of any one’s exis- 
tence but hisown. He was quite another-looking 


man from the Mahmoud I had seen smiling in his 


handja-bash on the Bosphorus. 
As he dismounted and evtered the mosque, we 
went our way, moralizing sagely oa the novel sub- 


ject of human bappiness—our text, the cloud on the 
brow of a sultan, and the quiet sunshine in the bo- 


soms of two poor pedestrians by the way-side. 


First Impressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs, | 


and Manners.—ny x. p. WILLIS. 


CONS PTANTINOPLE. 
Punishment of conjugal infidelity—drowning in the 


Oh how beautiful they were!—| 


Bosphorus—frequensy of its occurrence accounted 
for—a band of wild Roumeliotes—their pictue 


the sultan’s sammer palace—a travelling moslem 
—unexpected token of home. 


the Bosphorus this morning. 
day in the bazaar and did not see her. 


down to the caique, describes her as ayoung woman 


ing, she was quite calm and submitted composed 

toher fate. She was led down by ewo soldiers, in 

her usual dress, her yasimack only torn trom her 
face, and rowed off to the mouth of the bay, where 
pthe sack was drawn over her without resistance, 

The plash of her body in the sea was distinetly seen 
by the crowd who had followed her to the water, 

It is horrible to reflect on these summary execue 
tions, Knowing as we do, that the poor victim is 
taken before the judge, upon the least jealous whim 
ofher husband or master, condemned often upon 
bare suspicion, and burried instantly from the trie 
bunal to this violent and revolting death. Any sus- 
picion of commerce with a Christian particularly, is, 
with or without evidence, instant ruin. Not long 
agO, the inhabitants of Arnaout-keni, a pretty village 
on the Bosphorus, were shocked with the spectacle 
ofa Turkish woman and a young Greek, banging 
dead from the shutters of a window on the waterside. 
He had been detected in leaving her house at day- 
weak, and in less than an hour the unfortunate 
overs had met their fate. They are said to have 
lied most heroically, embracing and declaring their 
ittachment to the last. 

Such tragedies occur every week or two in Cons 
#antinople, and it is not wonderful, considering the 
uiperiority of the educated and picturesque Greek 
© his brutal neighbour, or the daring and romance 

Europeans inthe pursuit of forbidden happiness, 

he liberty of going and coming, which the Turk- 
ish women enjoy, wrapped only in veils, which as- 
sist by their seerecy, is temptingly favorable to in- 
tigue, and the self-sacrificitlg nature of the sex, 
when the heart is concerned, shows itself here in 
roportion to the demand for it. 

_ An eminent physician, who attends the seraglio of 
ie Sultan’s sister, consisting of a great number of 
omen, tells me that their time is principally oc 
upied in sentimental correspondence, by means of 
owers, with the forbidden Greeks and Armenians. 
‘hese platonic passions for persons whom they have 

only seen from their gilded lattices, are their only 

amusement, and they are permitted by the saltana, 
ho has herself the reputation of being partial to 

Prk and old as she is, iagentous in contrivances 

obtain their society. My intelligent informant 
thinks the Turkish women, in spite of their want of 
xlucation, somewhat remarkable for their sentiment 
ot character. 

_ With two English travellers, whom I had known 

in Italy, I pulled out of the bay in a caique, and ran 

down under the wall of the city, on the side of the 

a of Marmora. For a mile or more we were be~ 

eath the wall of the seraglio, whose small water 

ates, whence so many victims have found 


“ Their way to Marmora without a boat,”? 


e beset, to the imaginative eye of the traveller, 
ith the dramatis persone of a thousand tragedies. 
ne smiles to detect himself gazing on an old post- 
ro, with his teeth shut hard together; and his hair 
n end, 4m the calm of a pure, silent, sunshiny morn- 
g of September! 

We landed some seven miles below, at the Seven 
owers, antl dismissed our boat to walk across the 
olden Horn. Our road was outside of the triple 
alls of Stamboul, whose two hundred and fifty 
wers look as if they were toppling after an earth- 
uake, and are overgrown superbly with ivy. Large 
ees, rooted in the crevices, and gradually bursting 
e thick walls, overshadow entirely their once 
roud turrets, and for the whole length of the five or 
ix miles across, it is One splendid ptcture of decay. 
have seen in no country such beautiful ruins. 

At the Adrianople gate, we found a large troop of 
orsemen, armed in the wild manner of the east, 
ho had accompanied a Roumeliote chief from the 
onntains. They were not allowed to enter the 
ity, and, with their horses picketted on the plain, 
ere lying about in groups, waiting till their leader 
hould conclude his audience with the seraskier.—- 
‘hey were as cut-throat a looking set as a painter 
ould wish to see. The extreme richness of eastern 
rms, mounted showily in silver, and of shapes so 
umbersome, yet picturesque, contrasted strangely 
ith their ragged capotes, and torn leggins, and their 
ay-worn and weary couatenances. Yet they were 
Imost without an exception fine-featured, and of a 
esolute expression of face, and they had flang them. 
Ives, as savages will, into attitudes that art would 
nd it difficult to improve. 

Directly opposite this gate stand five marble slabs 


f Ali Pasha, of Albania, his three sons and grand- 


resque appearance—Ali Pasha,of Yanina—a Turke 
ish tuneral--tat widow of Sultan Selim—a visit to 


A Turkish woman was sacked and thrown into 
I was idling away the 
The ward- 
room steward of the **United States,” a very iutelli- 
geat man, who was at the pier when she was brought 


oftwenty-two orthree years, strikingly besatifal; 


ahd with the exception of a short quick sob in her 
throat, as if she had wearied herself out with br od 
y 


dicating the spots in which are buried the heads | 
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son. The inseription states, that the rebel lost his 


head for having dared to aspire (o independence. 

He was a brave old barbarian, however, and, as the 
worthy chief of the most warlike people of modern 
times, one stands over his grave with regret. It 
would have been a classic spot bad Byron survived to 
yisitit. No event in his travels made more 
pression on his mind than the pasha’s deteeting his 
rank by the beauty of his hands. His fine deseription 
of the wild court of Yanina, in Childe Harold, has 
already made the poet’s return of immortality, but 
had he survived the revolution in Greece, with his 
increased knowledge of the Albanian soldier and his 
habits, and his esteem for the old Chieftain, a hero 
so much to his taste would have been his most natu- 


thing over again. It was quite like looking at lodg- 
ings at Paris. There was no furniture, except an 
oocasional ottoman turned with its face upon anothe 

and @ prodigious quantity of French musical clocks, 
three or four in every room, and all playing in our 


ticle by the way—a large, common, Amefican rock- 
ing chair! ‘Ihe poor thing stood ina great gilded 
room, all alone, looking pitiably home-sick. 1 
seated myself in it, malgre a thick coat of dust upon 
the bottom, as 1 would visit a sick countryman in 

The harem was locked, and the polite pasha re- 
gretted that he had no ordersto open it. We de- 
scended to the gardens, which rise by terraces to a 


honvur with an amusing confusion. One other ar-— 


‘in his slippers and turban, the bunch of flowers on 


ral theme. It remains to be seen whether the age Or} gim-crack temple and orangery, and having looked 
the language will produce another Byron to take up}at the sulian’s ponltry, we took our leave. Ifhis 
the broken thread. pink palace in Europe is no finer than his yellow 

As we were poring over the Turkish insertion f plac in Asia, there is many a merchant in America 
four men, apparently quite intoxicated, came r0@ef better lodged than the padishah of the Ottoman em- 
ning and halloowng from the city gate, bearing Om} pire. We have not seen the old seraglio, however, 
their shoulders a dead man in bis bier. Entering | and in its inaccessible recesses, probably, moulders 
the cemetery, they went stumbling on over the foot+}that true oriental splendour which this upholsterer 
stones, tossing the corpse about so violently, that the} monareh abandons in his rage for the novel Juxuries 
helpless limbs frequently fell beyond the limits of fof Europe.--V. ¥. Mirror. 
the rude barrow, while the grave-digger, the only - 
sober person, save the dead men, in the company, 


followed at bis best speed, with his pick-axe and? Fyrom the notices taken of this work, by se- 
shovel. These extraordinary bearers set down their 


burden not far from the gate, and, to my snrprise,| eral of our contemporaries, we should infer 
walked laughing off like men who had merely engag-|that they esteemed it one of your ordinary no- 


edina moment’s frolic by the way, while the sexton, 
left quite alone, composed a little the posture of the els. Itis quite the reverse. Next to Bul 


disordered body, and sat down to get breath for his|Wwer, We conceive Mr. Hood to be one of the 
task. most original and beautiful writers of the day. 


My Constantinopolitan friend tells me that the : 
cane blesses beast carries a dead body forty ylney Hall affords abundant evidence of the 
From first to last, it 


paces on its way to the ere: weer poor - thus Justice of this assertion. 
cuvied ut to the cemeteries, by voluntary bearer hounds with exquisite humour, unequalled 
paces, change with the first individual whose reckon- |hathos, and a gracefulness of language which 
journey, was, or had been, a middle aged Turk. He |Every subject Hood touches he seems to em- 
had neither shroud nor collin, bat " ellish and enliven; and he will ever be es- 
Luy like a gentleman taking a snoose, : . 
emed, among all cultivated minds, as an au- 
or whose present popularity will be succeed- 
d by an enduring fame. He has written 
gnough already to have his works rank here- 
fter among the classics of his native language. 
e offera few extracts. | 
It is difficult to know where to begin, and it 
hay be as well at starting to acknowledge 
hat we mean to leave the heroine, sweet 
race Rivers, andthe gallant Rivers, and the 
poetical Raby, and the other important charac- 
ers, sacred to the reader, and only deal with 
subordinate personages. Our first gleanings 
shall be concerning the creation of the poor 


his bosom the only token that he was dressed for any 
particular occasion. We had not time to stay and 
see his grave dug, and ‘his face laid toward the tomb 
of the prophet.” 

We entered the Advianople gate, atid crossed the 
triangle, which old Stamboul nearly forms, by a line 
approaching its hypothenuse. Though in a city so 
thickly populated, it was one of the most lonely 
walks conceivable, We met, perhaps, one individual 
in a street; and the perfect silence, and the cheerless 
look of the Lurkish houses, with their jealous! 
closed windows, gave it the air of a city devastat 
by the plague. The population of Constantinople is 
only seen in the bazaars, or in the streets bordering 
on the Golcen Horn. In the extensive quarter oc- 
eupied by dwelling houses only, the inhabitants, if 
at home, occupy apartments opening on their seclud- 
ed gardens, or are hidden from the gaze of the street 
by their fine dull-coloured lattices. It strikes one 


with melancholy after the gay baleonies and open jpalucky Joe, withthe mirth arising from whose 
doors of France and Italy! 


. jmisadventures, Mr. Hood h ntri in- 
We passed the Eskai serai, the palace in whieh | : as contrived to min 


the imperial widows wear their chaste weeds in so- Ele something of helplessness and hopeless- 
litude; and, weary with our long walk, emerged 1ess, belonging te their ill-starred actor, which 


from the silent streets at the bazaar of the wax can- }E ; he >i li 
dles, and took ecaique for the Argentopolis of the once gives the picture reality, and engages 


ancients, the ** Silver city” of Galatia. pur sympathy. We take him at the most pa- 
The thandering of guns from the whole Ottoman | hetit part of his slory —but must first give the 
fleet in the Bosphoras announced, some days since, BTaphic sketch of his character:— 


that the sultan had changed his summer tor his wins} Joseph Spiller, |he unfortunate postilion thus 
ter serai, and the commodore received yesterday a} 


é ferred to, was a living example of that cross-grain- 
firman to visit the deserted palace of Beylerbey. [Bd fate which attead upon certain devoted individuals 
We left the frigaie at an early hour, our large 


rough life. Born atder an evil star, probably a 
party of officers increased by the captain ef the Ac-ifalling one, he had been oftener thrown from the 
teon sloop of war, some gentlemen of the English /§addle, or pitched from the bar, than any postboy of 
ambassador’s household, and several strangers who|Bis standing or rather sitting. He was literally a 
took advantage of the commodore’s courtesy to enjoy |fuarked man ina stricter sense than the term gene- 
a privilege granted so very rarely. ally implies, for the bridge of his nose was broken, 

As we pulled up the sirail, same one poipted out|$e had lost one eye, with the whole of his front 
the residence, on the European shore, of the once fecth, and had a limp in his left Mieegucitensll res 
favorite wife, and now fat widow, of Saltan Selim, ands levied against him from mishaps purely acci- 
She is called by the ‘Turks, the ‘‘boneless sultana,” Mental, He had been acarefal driver and a sober 
and is the model of shape by the oriental standard, But sometimes the commissioners of roads left ute. 
The poet’s lines, Bing blocks in his path, sometimes he was the vic- 

**Who turned that little waist with so much care, @m of inexperienced or inebriated charioteers who 

And shat perfection in so small a ring?” ove against him; and above all he had the luek of 
though a very neat compliment in some countries, Being associated with more stumblers, kickers shy- 
would be downright rudeness in the East. Near @s, and other four-legged vices, than dong » shy- 
this jelly in weeds lives a venerable Turk, who was\@hool. He had had asmany horses killed under him 
once ambassador to England. ile came baek. too Prince Eugene, and more runaways than the dri- 
much enlightened, and the muft: immediately pro | fr of the last stage to Gretna-green. Rendered su- 
cured his exile, for infidelity. He passes his day |jerstitious at last, by such a succession of mishaps 
we were told, in looking ata large map hungon, |f—por Joe had become something of a fatalist; he gave 
the wall before him, and wondering at his own tra- |p inspecting the harness or looking at the linchpins, 
vels, ; 2% ‘@pd was never particularly ready to pull up his 

We were received at the shining brazen gate of fiprse’s head in case of a glumble, it was all one,” 
Beylerbey, by Hamik Pasha (a strikingly elegant Me said, as to how a horse was held in hand if he 
man, just returned from a mission to Eugland,) de- @as rid by a hunfortanate tellow that was bLennd on 

uted by the sultan to do the honours, A side-duor @Friday.? Want of eare thus coalescing with want 
introduced usimroediately to the grand hall upon a luck, an increased number of casualties obtained 
the lower floor, which was separated only by four /f@r Joe the unenviable name of ¢ unlucky,’ by which 
marble pillars, and a heavy curtain rolled up at will, described him. * 
from the gravel walk of the garden in the rear, We! BA slight sketch of the history of the decline and 
ascended thence by an open staircase of wood, prete| I of Unlucky Joe, from the era of the death of 
tily inlaid, to the second floor, which was ope long |Medlamite, will show that his imputed evil genius had 
suite of spacioads rooms, but built enulirely in the /@@t been idle in the interim. He pad been discharg- 
French style, and thence to the third flour, the same |@ by three successive postmasters, tor falls and ea- 


sualties, which had inflicted cuts, sprains, bruises, 
and fractures on his own person. He had beer re- 
jected by the officers of the army, the navy, and the 
parish; he had been imprisoned for poaching, be- 
eause he picked up adead bare; discharged one 
King’s birthday, and committed the next morning 
tor sleeping in the open air, He had been crossed 
in love by the only girl he had ever addressed; he 
had Leen made a tather by a frail fair one he never 
saw; and to conclude, he was in custody for a mur- 
derous act he had never contemplated; pennyless, 
friendless, and hopeless. In this abject state he gave 
up striving with his fate, and the superstition that 
had him enthralled in its web, immediately pounced 
upoo him, and wound him round in a preliminary 
shroud, even as a spider serves a devoted fly, when 
the insect has ceastd his struggles.” 

Joe is now brought betore a magistrate on the 
false charge of having assaulted a certain ranting fa- 
natic, whose notions of glad tidings is too curious 
to be passed by. He meets a gipsy woman on the 
road, and thus accosts her:— 

** He accosted her in the same style that he had 
used to lwigg. 

‘Stay woman! I have a message unto you! I come 
with glad tidings.’ 

*Say on then,’ said the woman; ‘ such tidings 
have long been strange to these ears,’ 

* You’re a cursed race,’ shouted the ranter, as usual 
beating Jame with his stick;  there’s a place prepar- 
ed for you in the bottomless, aloag with the Devil 
and his angels,’ ' 

But to rewurn to poor Joe, now before a magis- 
trate on the accusation of this fanatic, whe had fixed 
the assault on an innocent party, to prevent the dis- 
covery ot his own insolent treedom, in whic! it ori- 
ginated, Joe gave himselfup tor lost at the first 
moment of his capture:— 

‘if don’t confess ntyself,’ said Joe, ‘somebody 
will coufess for me; so guilty or not guilty its all 
one. Uther people proves alibi’s; and if I hadu’t 
been here, I should have been somewhere else; but 
that’s my old chance. 1 know my fortune withouta 
g'psy. As I’m too poor to sleep any wheres but in 
the open air, L can’t be burnt but in my bed; and as 
the sergeants won’t list me, cause I’m short, I shan’t 
be shot; and as the press-gangs won’t look at me, lL 
ar’n’tto be drowned; so hanging is likely enough, 
tor L know I shan’t die natural.’ 

‘Nay Joe,’ sid the huntsman, somewhat touched 
by the poor tellow’s picture of hisdestitution: ‘every 
body has a chance. If you can, really, hold up an 
innocent hand, and say not guilty’— 

‘Nobody ever believed me yet,’ answered Joe, 
‘and it’s too late to try now. My dice always runs 
one way. Mayhap alter 1’d danced my dance upon 
nothing, and been leg-pulled, and then hung a full 
hour, aad stroked all the old women’s wens, ther’d 
come a reprieve on a lame post-horse; for that’s my 
luck!” 

Hear him upon his examination:— 

‘Prisoner, what is your name?’ asked the Judge 
ina tone which be reserved for the chair and the 
bene. 

‘Josep Spiller, answered the culprit, ‘and I wish 
I'd never been born tobe baptized.’ 

‘How do you get your livelihood?’ enquired the 
same stern voice. 

‘] was.a post boy aforetimes,’ said Joe, ‘but now 
1’m nothing, aud nobody suffersfrom my mistortune 
but my sell.’ 

‘Now then,’ said the magistrate, with a manner 
meant to be particularly impressive, * now then, Jo- 
seph Sptiler,—and you remember you are on your 
me atten oath,—pray tax your memory, and intorm 
us how yeu were employed during the morning ot 
Friday, the 21st.’ 

‘Starving,’ was the brief answer, and it thrilled 
every heart in the room, except those of the Justice 
and his cock-fighting clerk. * * 

‘And now, feilow,’ he resumed, ‘you stand here 
charged with stabbing with aknife, or some sharp 
instrument, one Uriah Bundy, with an intent tokill, 
a éapitaldglony, whether the murder was consum.- 
mated or not, and punishable with hanging. What 
have you'to say for yourself ?? 

‘I’ve no wish to say any thing, not one word,’ an- 
swered Joe, With the serenity of acaptive Lodian 
warrior when broughé to the stake. ‘1 was born to 
mischances, and this is one. My life an’t worth 
caring for; and if yon hang me, it’s only taking the 
sin of it off my own hands, for it’s been in my 
thought afore now, was cut down my last birth- 
day.’ 

His mode of doleful resignation does not forsake 
him even on his discharge. 

‘Your worship, it’s all the same,’ said Joe address- 
ing the Justice, ‘1 dont want my discharge. As the 
woman’s boited, I dont mind goin’ to prison in lieu 
on her. It will be bed, board, and lodging, any 
hows; and that’s more than I can get outside.’ 

This.is a portrait drawn throughout with a mas- 
ter’s hand. In laughing contrast to it stand the 
Twigg family. Never were the troubles of ‘a man 
of my property,’ and his wife, better portrayed 
than in their adventures. Their talk of country 
matters is perfect of its kind. 

‘My horses, Sir Mark, every day they sit down to 
eat, have a truss of hay a piece, two pecks of oats, 
and beans by the bushel, for I’ve calculated their 
bills of fares.’ 

‘Egad then,’ said Sir Mark, ‘if they’ve any blood 
in ’em they °H want good handling, and curbing up 
tight, for, of course, they’re ready to jump out of 
their harness,’ 


‘Not a bit of it,’ said Twigg,’ they’re as gentle as 
Jarvies, and go as slow as if they were taking a fare 
off the stones a little before sunset.’ 

‘And they had need to be dossil,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Twigg, ‘with such an unsober coachman. The on- 
ly ride I’ve had, I got out and walked. It’sa thou- 
sand pities too for he’s a rosy fresh-coloued man, 
and looks well in the sky-blue and orange.’ 

Saturday. 
From Chambers’ Edinbargh Journal. 


Saturday comes at last—the voluptuous sunset of 
the week. To awake upon it, and feel, though the 
skirts of a departing dream, that it is Saturday, is 
one of the most delightful sensations which men 
(excepting the altogether idle class) can enjoy. We 
spring into the waking world with a “ whoop anda 
call,” like boys bounding out to play. The sun sa- 
lutes us through our windows with a merrier gleam; 
the birds bid as a blyther good-morrow from the 
trees. Ofcourse if there isto be a day of better 
weather than usual in the week, it is sure to fall on 
Saturday, in order that we may the more fully enjoy 
the relaxation. As for the children, they burst forth 
from the restraint of school with the effervescence of 
pent-up small beer, or, we might rather say, the vi- 
gorously dispersive qualities of the Congreve rocket. 
From the focus of the school-door, at eleven o’clock, 
they radiate into a thousand various paths of pleasure 
and fun, thinking that they wiil almost have time to 
go round the world, and be back before night. Eve- 
ry moment is worthy and precious in their eyes, and 
care must of course be taken to spend it well. The 
delicious draught must be drained to the last drop, 
and no part of it to pass without having given its re- 
lish. But is it to the pupil alone that Saturday is 
thus delicious? No. I see by his ill-affected staidness, 
while his eye isever and anon cast hurriedly through 
the trellised window, that the master longs for the 
hour of dismissal fully as much as the boys. What! 
is not this the Domine’s day,the true dies dominica? 
Yea, verily; and what would that life be—that mo- 
notonous chopping of the mind into bits for babes— 
that wearihg agony—were it not for this delightful 
exception from its miseries? Then for the poor sons 
of labour—what a day is Saturday for them! See 
them pouring out at six in the evening, from their 
various dens, all rejoicing in the prospect of that 
blessed relaxation which God himself has granted 
from his own stern decree, ‘* That, by the sweat of 
their brow, his creatures shall earn their bread.”?— 
That evening the village group congregated around 
some neighbour’s door to tell the news, sends forth 
a merrier laugh. ‘lhe maiden, passing here and 
there on inexplicable errands, crosses their eyes—a 
brighter and happier vision. The very cows, as they 
come in from the loaning, utter more gladsome and 
familivr sounds, as if participating in the human joy. 
Although just released from six days incessant toi), 
so complete is the general rebound, on account of 
the anticipated rejaxation of next day, that there is 
no period of the week when the poor man feels him- 
self less oppressed with labour. 


The Portuguese. 
From the London Cabinet, for Octeber. 

Among the higher ranks, the state of Society in 
Lisbon is generally melancholy and dull. There are 
no promenades as in Madrid and Paris, except the 
rudely paved streets; no Hyde Park or Kensington 
Gardens, where the gay multitude meet in promis- 
cuous assemblage, of all ranks and conditions of life, 
to enjoy a cheering relaxation from the labors of the 
week. A species of monastic severity, as we have 
already intimated, seems to keep all classes of the 
Portuguese almost constantly within their houses.— 
We have already described the beauty of the lower 
orders of the Lisbon women. The women in a su- 
perior station of life,especially the young women, 
have generally a very pleasing look. Thelr features 
are small, and of a delicate chiselling; their com- 
plexions, exquisitely smooth,exhibit in more instan- 
ces than one could be inclined to expect in sucha 
tanning climate, a slight tinge of the carnation, and 
a warroth of tone that almost rivals the beautiful fa- 
ces of our own country. They are seldom tall; their 
feet, possibly from their close confinement and se- 
dentary habits, are very diminutive, and their hands 
are, for the most part, delicately shaped. It would 
be difficult to imagine how they spend their time 
within doors, were it not well known that !istlessness 
takes no note of time. Thus one day rolls on, the 
fexact counterpart of that which has preceded, and 
that which is to follow it. With all their beauty the 
Portuguese women want dignity and force of cha- 
racter; vivacity of eye they certainly possess in an 
uncommon degree, but they are destitute of spiri- 
tual elevation and mental energy. As to the Lisbon 
men, they deserve to be called rather the menials, 
than the lords of the creation. Their features are 
remarkably strong; a red nose of enormous size is 
ao uncommon fixture on their faces. The lower 
classes of the Portuguese men have infinitely the 
advantage of the higher orders, in dignity of ap- 
pearance, and manly beauty. The nobility, with of 
course a few exceptions, are a most contemptible 
race. Destitute of education, as of virtuous princi- 
ples, their whole lives are devoted to profligacy and 
immorality of every kind. Their pride, their pre- 
judices, their ignorance, extravagance, and fawning 
habits, have long since brought them into a state of 
degradation, from which it would be difficult, ever 
for the most patriotic government, ever to extricate 
them. Though literally without revenues, they con- 
tinue by borrowing money, by places at court, by 
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pensions and gambling, to keep up large establish- 
ments of servants, who for a part of the year are fed 
on rice and salt fish. These pauper gristocrats are 
the natural and irreconcilable enemies to every at- 
tempt at improvement in the state, 9s scarcely any 
improvemegt can take place until their privileges 
shall have been altogether destroyed. Their mould 
of visage, says a late traveller, is unethereal, the eye 
beamless, the mien unintellectual. In fact, the only 
persons among the male sex worth knowing in Lis- 
bon are the merchants, most of whom are highly en- 
lightened men, possessed of valuable information, 
liberal in their ideas, and generous and cordial in 
their hospitalities. It is amongst these persons that 
all the moral worth, intellect, integrity and industry 
of the country, are to be found. Go and dine atthe 
house of a Lisbon merchant, and you will find yours 
self perfectly at home. But it you be destined to 
present yourself at the table of a Lisbon nobleman, 
you should learn beforehand from Mr. Kinsey what 

on have to expect. That gentleman gives the fol- 
owing characteristic enumeration of the tuxuries of 
a Lisbon aristocratic table:—‘* A dish of yellow. 
looking salt fish, the worst supposable specimen of 
our saltings in Newfoundland, a platter of compact, 
black, greasy, dirty-looking rice; a pound, if so much, 
of poor, halt fed meat; a certain proportion of hard- 
boiled beef, that has never seen the salting pan, 
having already yielded all its nutritious qualities to 
a swinging tureen of Spartan broth, and now acquir- 
ing the accompaniment of a tongue, or fricndly slice 
of Lamego bacon, to impart a small relish to it; po- 
tatoes of leaden continuity; dumplings of adaman- 
tine contexture, that Cuarthagenian vinegar itself 
might fail to dissolve; with offensive vegetables,and 
a something in a roand shape, said to be imported 
from Holland, and called cheese, but more like the 
unyielding rock of flint in the tenacity of its impe- 
netrable substauce; a small quantity of very poor 
wire; abundance of water, and an awful army of red 
ants, probably imported from the Brazils, in the 
wood of which the chairs and tables are made, hur- 
rying across the cloth with characteristic indust: y!”? 
Heaven preserve us fromthe honor of dining with a 
Portuguese fidalgo! The city of Oporto is in ap- 
pearance almost English, for its cleanliness and busi- 
ness-like bustle. In Portuguese houses generally, 
the kitchen is at the top of the house, so that the ex- 
pression is, instead of ‘ serve the dinner up,’ ‘ bring 
the dinner down,’ 


WINTER. 


Select Poetry. 


Though humblo the 
From Moore’s irish Melodies.— Ai,“ bareweli. Eamon.” 
Thovgh humble the banquet to which I invite thee, 
Thou’lt find there the best a poor bard can com- 
mani; 
Eyes, beaming with welcome, shall throng round to 
light thee, 
And Love serve the feast with his own willing 
hand. 


*Tis this makes the pride of his humble retreat, 
And witb this, though of all other treasures be- 
renved. 
The breeze of his garden to him is more sweet 
‘Than the costliest incense that Pomp e’er receiv- 
ed. 


Then come—if a board so untempting bath power 
To win thee from grandeur, its best shall be thine; 
And there’s one, from the light of the bard’s happy 
bower, 
Who, smiling, will blend her bright welcome 
with mine, 
And tho’ Fortune may seem to have turn’d from the 
dwelling 
Of him thou regardest her favoring ray, 
Thou will find there a gift, allher tressure excel- 
. ling, 
Which proudly he feels, hath enobled his way. 


*T ls that freedom of mind, which no vulgar domin- 
ion 


Can turn from the patha poor conscience ap- 
proves; 
Which, with hope in the heart, and no glaim on the 
pinion, 
Holsd upward its course to the light which it 
loves, 


From Moore’s Melodies. 
Lay his Sword by his Side. 
Air—** Jf the,Sea were Ink.” 
Lay his sword by his side,*—it hath serv’d him too 
well 
Not to rest near his pillow below; 
To the last moment true, from his band ere it fell, 
Its point was still turned to a flying foe. 

Fellow lab’rers in life, let them slumber in death 
Side by side, as becomes the reposing brave,— 
That sword which he lov’d still unbroke in its shade, 

And bimself unsubdued in his grave. 


Yet pause!—for in fancy a still voice I hear, 
As if breath’d from his brave heartss remains, 


Faint echo of that which, in Slavery’s ear, 

Once sounded the word **Burst your chains!” 
And it cries from the grave where the hero lies deep; 
*¢ Though the day of your chieftain for ever hath 

set 
Oh, leave not his sword thus ingloriously to sleep— 
lt hath victory’s life in it yet! 


Should some alien unworthy such weapon to wield, 
Dare to touch thee, my own gallant sword, 

Then rest in thy sheath, like a talisman sealed, 
Or return to the grave of thy chainless lord. 

But if grasp’d by a hand that hath known the bright 

use 

Of a falchion like thee on the battle plain, 

Th, at Liberty’s summons, like lightning let loose, 
Leap forth from thy dark sheath again!’ 


* It was the custom of the ancient Insh, in the 
manner of the Scythians, to bury the favourite swords 


of their heroes along with them. 


= 
THE LOVE-SUIT. 
BY CAPT. M‘NAGHTEN. 
Beloved and lovely Brenda!—earth’s most treasured 
one by me! 
My soul with all its fervency of loving clings to thee: 
And boundless is my bosom’s joy when thou to it art 
press’d, 
For Lteel in those bright moments as by Feaven’s 
own fiat blest. 


But there iseven a happiness that makes the heart 
afraid, 

And by its very fulness are the feelings oft dismay’d; 

Lis like the cup of mantling wine we wish unspill’d 
to sip 

Yet fear the trembling hand may fail to guide it to 
the lip. 


My dearest! I have felt the dread which springs 
from such excess, 

And boding thoughts have come to turn my rapture 
to distress; 

When | have held thee in my arms, how deep hath 
been the pain 

To think—perchance, I never may enfold her so 
again! 


Wher on me full thy eyes of light and purity have 
beam’d 

And more like angels’ radiant eyes than earthly ones 
have seem’d, 

I’ve thought how wretched were my fate if after-time 
should prove 

That they could ever gaze on me withcut that look 
of love. 


And in those blissful moments when thy lips to mine 


And thou hast leant all trustingly and fondly ou my 


have prest, 


breast, 

I have trembled and been giddy on that very height 
of bliss, 

To think—if there should ever be more coldness in 
her kiss! 


Tis thus that something stll of grief alloys our hap- - 
piest hours; 

We mourn their early drooping when we gaze on 
blooming flowers: 

We cannot view a glorious sky, in some calm vernal 
eve, 

But we must think how soon the storm may not one 
beauty leave, 


Nay, see! the happy, happy hours we have together 

siden fled, because they were too bright, toe exqui- 
site, to last; 

And still the curse that we must part will mix the 
joy with paia, 

When hours live those of happiness shall visit us 
again. 

But yet there is one bright’ning thought that cheers 
amid them all: 

Although we feel that flowers must drow, 
leaves and blossoms fall, 

We look with fullhope to the time when th:y again 
shall bloom, 

And laughing Spring shall chase away obdurate Win- 
ter’s gloom! 


anu 


Oh! bright as cheerless now, my life in future year 
will be, 

If thou wilt share its humble lot and trust thy peace 
with me; 

Lf thou wilt gild Fate’s darker clouds with thy en- 
dearing smile, 

And with thy voice of music still my worldly cares 
beguile. 

Like that bee which seeks with amorous strains the 
loius every day; 

Like the child that fain would reach the arms which 

uard its totlering way; 

Like the wearied man the distant spot he knows a 
home will prove; 

So strives my heart to win the goal of thy most hal- 
lowed love; 


To see that clear, expressive eye—that orb of gen- 
tlest blue— 
Upon me beam with fondest gaze, and know thee, 


happy too; : 
To have that hand enshrined in mine, and fondly 


nestling there; 


To feel upon my happy brow thy straying ringlets 


fair— 


Oh! can it be, my idol girl! that Fate wilf e’er be- 
stow 

Those best and dearest joys on me that man can 
hope below? 

Alas! I feel how poor the prize thy'love would gain 
in me, 

And a. all conscious asI am, to proffer it to 
thee. 


Poor recompense—-indeed most poor!—for al 
**would make thee lose! 

The home thou must resign if thou my distant on 

wouldst choose? 

Thy parents’ night and morn caress, thy sisters 
hearis of glee— 

Oh! could my love repay thee if thou left’st them all 
tor me? 


Yes!—if every hour devoted, through my destin’d 
term of iife, 

To thy sole happiness, when thou shouldst be my 
cherish’d wile: 

If watching o’er thee fondly, more than words of 


_ maine can tell, . 
Might pay thee for the sacrifice—then I can pay 
thee well. 


if studying to anticipate thy yet unbreathed desire; 

If never swecving trom the love those azure eyes 
inspire; 

If to fold thee to a breast which will with pure cf- 
fection sweli; 

Might bey thee for the sacrifice—then I can pay thee 
weil, 


f to soothe thy hours of serrow, shouldst thou e’er 
have cause for tears; 

If to share thy wildest gladness, or allay thy bosom’s 
fears; 

If to ete impassioned on thee, in love’s unweaken’d 
spel 

Might pay thee for the sacrifice—oh! I can pay thee 
well! Forget me Not, for 1835. 


THE ANGELS’ WHISPER. 


[From Mr. Lover's Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. 

A BABY was sleeping, 

Its mother was weeping, 

For hier hasband was far on the wild raging sea; 

And the tempest was swelling 

Round the fisherman’s dwelling, 

And she eried, ** Dermot, darling! ob, come back 
to me!? 


Her beads while she numbered 

The baby still slamber’d, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee; 

bless’d be that warning, 

ily child, thy sleep adorniung— 

For | know that the angels are whispering with 
thee, 


**And while they are keeping 

Bright watch o’er thy sleeping, 

Oh, pray to them softly, my baby, with me—- 

And say thou wouldst rather 

They’d watch o’er thy father, 

For] know that the angels are whispering with 
thee.” 


The dawn of the morning 

Saw Dermot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to sce; 

Aud closely caressing 

Her child with a blessing, 

Said, *‘1 knew that the angels where whispering with 
thee!” 


* *Qne of the popular superstitions of the 
is, that, when a smile plays overt the face of a sleep- 
ing infant, angels are whispering with it. 


From the “Knickerbacker Magazine” for November, 
Married, 


On Wednesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rev. W. Urie, 
Mr DAVID H. BOWEN, to Miss MARGARET MAGEE, 
ali of city. 

On Tuesday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. E. 8. Ely, 
Mr. CHARLES NEWMAN, to Miss MARY SOUF 
FRAIN, all of this city. 

On Saturday, 6th inst. at Trimty Church, Boston, by the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, JAMESGASPARD MAEDER, to 
Miss CLARA FISHER. 

On the Lith ult. by the Rev C. Pitman, Mr. ROBERT 
M. HALE, to Miss ANN ELIZA BLACKSTON, both of | 
this city. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. HENRY P. 


BANGS, of this city, to Miss ELIZABETH TAYLOR, of ib 


New Jeisey 

On the 13thinst by the same, Mr. DAVID KRIZEL, to 
Miss ANN MARIA TURNER. ; 

On Thursday evening, 4th 1st. at Whitehall, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Sarah Coljins, near Pittsburg, by the Rev. 
Dr. Upfold, WILSON M‘CANDLESS, Esq. of the city of 
Pittsburg, te Miss SARAH N. COLLINS, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thowas Collins, Esq. 

On the 3istult. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. RALPH 
GALLEION, to.Mrs. CATHERINE SPENSER. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. PETER JOHNSON, to 


Miss MARGARET HIGGINS. 
On Friday evening, 12h inst. by the same, Mr. HENRY | 


BRETHOFF, to Miss CLEMENTINA CHARLES, both i? 


of Southwark. 

On Sunday evening, 14th inst. by the same, Mr. JACOB © 
VANDERSLICE, to Miss MARGARET C GARWOOD 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. 8. C. Brinckle, Mr. JONA- 
THAN F. MORRIS, to Miss ELIZABETH STARE- 
HOUSE, both of Chester county. . 

On Thursday evening, llth instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, WILLLAM BADGER, Esq. to HANNAH, 
daughter of Peter Wager, Esq. all of Philadelphia. 

Ou Wednesday evening, 10th inst. by John Swift, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr. MICHAEL R. STILLWELL, of Burlington 
county, N. J. to Miss ANN CLARKE, of this city. ; 

On the 13th inst. by Alderman Scott, of Philadelphia 


county, Mr. TTTOMAS DUNNING, late of Cheshire, Eng- 
— R. GLLES, of New Jersey, 
ut ith inst. the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Mr. ” 
LOIRD, to Mrs, ELLEN LEIPER, , 
On Tuesday «vening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Alien, Mr. 
JAMES BOLDEN, to Miss MARY ANN SIMPLE. j 
On the l4th instant, by the Rev. Thomas G. Alleu, Mr, 


CHARLES F. ROSE, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 


CHRISTIANN H. MURRAY, of this city. 

A\ Northampton, N. J. on the 11th instant, by the Rey. 
Wim. Mann, A. M. Mr. ‘THOMAS W. LVINS, to Misg 
MARY A, LIPPINCOTT, eldest daughter of Wm. Lippin. 
cott, Esq. 

_On the 8th of September last, by the sawe, Mr. JOHN 
VAREERSLICE, to Miss ELIZA VIPOR, all of Philadel- 
phia. 

At Frankford, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. J. Lewis, 
Mr. JAMES DIGGLE, of the U. 8. Arsenal, to Miss ELI- 
ZABETH FISHER, of Frankford. 

On the 2th October last, by Alderman Scott, JAMES 
Esq. to Mrs. MOLLY SHANNON, of Philadel. 

On the 24th ultimo, by Alderman Scott, Mr. KOBERT 
FOWLER, to Miss RACHEL ELLICK, all of this county, 

Un the 29th ull. at their residence, Mulica Hill, New 
Jevey, Mr. JOSEPH C. PANCOAST, to Miss MARY, 
daughter of the late Nathan Folweil, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Kev. Thos. G. Allen, 
Mr. GEORGE AREGOUOD, to Miss SARAH KALKOF, 

On Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. Manning 
B. Roche, Mr. GEORGE 8S. ADLER, to Miss REBECCA 
ANN MOFFETT, both ot this city. 

On the 17th ult. Mr. HENRY CONRAD, to Miss HAN- 


NAH 8. KAY, both of this city. 

On the 4tn inst. by the Kev. John Chambers, WM. C. 
THOMPSON, to ESTHER BEAUMUNT, both of Chester 
county. 

Ou the 7th inst. by the same, Mr. DANIEL CRAW: 
FORD, to Miss ELEANOR LYND, all of this eity. 

Onthe llth inst. by the same, JAMES OWENS, to 
MARGARET CURRY, both of this city. 

On the Lith inst. by the same, Mr. JOSEPH SIBS, to 
Miss MARGARET FITS, ail of this city. 


Died: 

On Friday evening, Mrs. ELIZABETH GRAFRB, relict 
of Mr. lienry Graff, in the 62d year of her age, 

Of the yellow fever,in New Orleans, Mrs. MARIA C. 
VIGURE, wife of Mr. Ysaac L. Vigure, and daughter of 
Mrs. Beck, Fitzwater street. 

On friday morning, JOHN ALEX ANDER, infant son 
of William Greiner. 

On Thursday morning, 11th inst. after a Jong and severe 
illness, WM. LYMAN, aged 13 years, son of Mr. Edward 
Lyman, of this city. 

At Sudbury, Mass. on the Sth instant, EBENEZER 
PLYMPTON, Esq, in the 7h year of his age, for 40 years 
a magistrate of the county of Middlessex, and universally 
esteemed for his upright and honest integrity He has left 
a numerou-@aw ‘ly, with many friends, to lament his loss, 

On Monday mening, 15th instant, Mrs. MARGARET 
GIBSON, 56 years. 

On Sunday morning, 14th inst. Mrs. SARAH GRIM. 
SHAW, in the 35th year of her age. 

On Sunday morning, TOBLAS, son of Samuel Wag 
in the 4th year of his age. 

_ On Saturday m«rning, 13th inst. after a long and severe 
tilness, Mrs. MARY ANN GILL, in the 19th year of her 


age. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst. Mis. MARY ELLEN, 
wife of the Rev. Jacob Medtart, Pastor of St. Matthews’ 
Church, New street, late of Martinsburg, Va. 

On Monday evening, 141) inet. afer a short but severe 
iiness, and yader the influence of a strong evangelical 
faith, Mr. JOHN THORP, in the 69th year of his age, 
formerly of London, Enginnd. 

On the 5th inst. THGMAS EVANS, aged &3 years, a 
dative of England, and a resident of this city for many 
years past, the last twenty of which he was the faitital 
messenger of the Marine insurance Company of this city; 
amore honest and trust worthy man never lived. He 


OBITUARY. 

Drep, in Boston, Nov. 15th, ROBBRT WIL- 
LLA MS, Esq. in the 82d yearot hisage. This gen- 
Ue was a native of Boston, and graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1773. Participating in the noble 
spirit of pstriotism which distinguisbed the period 
when cur country was menaced with destruction, 
ne entered inte the American army in the early part 
of the war a3a lieutenant and paymaster in the re- 
giment commanded by Col. Henry Jackson, la 
both of these capacities he acquitted himself ‘with 
honor and faithtuluess; his patriotism, integrity and . 
wublic virtue, were on no occasion impeached, Col, 
Jackson’s regiment was called the Boston regiment, 
being officered chiefly by young gentlemen of that 
town. In military dress and accoutrements they 
appeared tn superior style, and they put in practice 
a strict ss of discipline among their soldiers by 

hich they were honorably distinguished. Their 

soms glowing with honor and love of country, 
ihey resolved on liberty or death. They served 
with reputation in various campaigns, and fought in 
e battles on Rhode Island and at Springfiéld, in 
the Jerseys, suffering all the hardships and privations 
i@ common with the army during the war. The 
bject of this notice continued firm in his military 
rsuits until our liberties were gained and the ban- 
er ot Independence and virtue was planted on our 
ores. he mighty struggle having terminated, 
Mr. Williams, from a spirit of enterprise, embark- 
on a foreign voyage, in which he suffered a most 
fisastrous shipwreck on the inhospitable shore of 
Arabia, and was exposed on the hot sands of that 
untry for sometime, without a hope of ever again 
weathing the air of his native country. His life 
wever was preserved, and having returned to his 
itiends he entered on the discharge of the duties of 
1 good citizen, and enjoyed the blessings derived 
that glorious revolution in which he acted a 
rt, and made ample provision for a numerous and 
spectable family. ‘The writer of this imperfect 
etch having been his companion in his military 
eer, was a sorrowful witness of his remains be- 

ii deposited in his father’s sepulchre, Our fathers 

our brothers, where are they? 
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| a |} Onthe Iethinst. by the same, Mr. JOUN LYNCH, to 
Miss SARAH M‘DONNAL, all of this city. 
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